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BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 
ARE CLINCHED WITH 


Your students of today are striving to be the 


executives of tomorrow. Let DITTO simpli- 
fied teaching, and actual training with DITTO 
machines and methods, help them to achieve 
their rightful place in commerce and industry. 

Ditto speeds school work just as efficiently, 
just as accurately, as it speeds business and 
industrial routines in the nation’s war plants. 

DITTO equipment speedily makes multiple 
copies of anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn. Itwillsave you vital hours with lessons, 
assignments, examinations, charts and texts 
for study. 

Schools everywhere are proving the time 
saving effectiveness of DITTO. The success 
otf YOUR school will be measured by the 


success of your students. Train them with Write for Free, 
Valuable Literature 

“Copies and Their Place in 
Business” and" A New Trend 
: : : : i Accounting’’ will be 

lat n cede . : . . 
a for keeping previously penne ge 0 - and ee mailed without obligation. 
liquid type machines operating at top efficiency. : Ask for these helpful folders 
on your letterhead. Address 
DITTO, Inc., 2251 W. Har- 
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DITTO and you train them for Leadership! 


Today, as always,.genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
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Your pupils must be prepared to step into 
responsible jobs after graduation... and take 
over like seasoned veterans from the 
first day! 


That calls for a thorough plan and Rem- 
ington Rand has it! Not only a complete pro- 
gram but an inexpensive one. 


With Remington Rand Practice Methods 
and Equipment you can now instruct your 
classes in as many as eight filing systems. 
including practice with exact replicas of files 
they’ll meet in the business world. Remington 
Rand has a complete visible record-keeping 
program, too! 


VARIADEX ALPHABETIC NUMERIC 


It will be worth your while to clip and 
mail the coupon below... now! It obligates 
you in no way. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, American Institute of Filing (JBE-10-43) 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Please send me complete free literature and full informa- 
tion on Remington Rand Equipment and Practice Method of 
HIC Teaching: 
TRIPLE CHECK AUTOMATIC GEOGRAPHI [] Filing [| Visible Records [| Decimal Subject Index 


REMINGTON RAND 


American Institute of Filing 
BUFFALO 3 NEW YORK 
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MORE THAN EVER... 


A practical Wartime Skill 


Even in the “old” days, conscientious commer- 
cial teachers insisted on sending their students 
out with a thorough working knowledge of 
Mimeograph duplication. They knew so well 
what an advantage it always proves increating 
opportunities and promotions. 

Today, there’s more reason than ever for 
teaching Mimeograph stencil duplication, for 
making it a regular part of the business course. 

In our fighting forces and fighting factories, 
Mimeograph equipment is speeding commu- 
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nications and cutting through the red tape of 
paper work. The need for trained operators is 
at an all-time high, and increases constantly. 

The commercial department that teaches 
the short course in Mimeograph duplication is 
performing a great wartime service, not only 
for the individual, but for his future boss or 
commanding officer. For practical teaching 
helps and suggestions, just call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community, or write direct, 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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VIVIAN ENGELBRECHT, secretary to Director of Industrial and Public Relations 
at Douglas Aircraft Corporation, says: “The executive for whom I work has 
become a human dynamo, but our Dictaphone enables me to keep pace.” 


An opportunity and responsibility that faces 


every business educator today: 


The greatest need for trained Dictaphone secretaries 
and transcriptionists in the history of America. 


The classified columns from coast to coast are pleading 
for trained office workers to serve their country. Amer- 
ica’s schools and colleges must mobilize to fill the need. 


Help train your students to qualify for the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency. Lighten the burden of hard- 
Please remember that the F a : 
Dictaphone Educational pressed business executives. Competent Dictaphone secre- 


Division is at your service taries are the mental production expediters of the office front. 


to help meet your prob- 7 . : 
lems of wartime secretarial Keep your Dictaphone equipment in good operating con- 


training. dition; see that it is used every hour of every school day. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


‘When the war ends, we shall be faced with the big- 
gest employment problem in our history. There will be 
wore than ten million in the armed forces and millions 
more in war work, most of whom will want peace time 
jobs,” says the Committee for Economic Development. 
This committee of business men has been organized to 
stimulate private business on a company-by-company 
basis in each community so as to plan now for postwar 
employment. Almost one thousand community chairmen 
have been appointed in various cities of the United 
Siates. This committee is organized under the chair- 
manship of Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation. These hard-headed business men are 
now looking ahead to what we will do after the war. 

Is there not an equal challenge to teachers of business 
subjects? What plans, if any, are being made by local 
associations and national associations to meet what we 
all know will be a major crisis? The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development has just published a bulletin, en- 
titled, Plan Postwar Jobs—Now. It may be secured 
from the Committee, Suite 3311, Department of Com- 
merce Building, Washington 25, D. C. This bulletin 
contains many suggestions for a parallel type of plan- 
ning on the part of “business teachers. Business men are 
asked to determine how much of an increased or de- 
creased demand there will be for their product or service 
in 1946 as compared to 1940, the last typical peace time 
production year. It is suggested that they then plan for 
a similar pro rata adjustment in their particular com- 
panies. Blueprints are to be set up, financing plans 
projected, and sources of workers determined. Our na- 


tional and regional teachers associations should deter- 
mine how much of an increased or decreased need there 
will be for new stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, 
salesmen, business managers and general office workers. 
How many men and women who have been in the serv- 
ices or in non-business war industries will need re- 
training. On the basis of this estimate, the local com- 
mittees will have some indication of what forms of busi- 
ness training they should give. Obviously, many factors 
will have to be considered. For example, how much 
training will be given by the federal government? What 
will be the place of the private business school in meet- 
ing the problems of adjustment? To what extent will 
business undertake its own training and re-training pro- 
gram? 

At those teachers’ conventions which we are still be- 
ing permitted to hold, let us not waste time in reiterating 
the old problems and worn-out issues. Let us rather 
face the problem of postwar adjustment. We owe it to 
ourselves, but more especially to the many thousands 
of men and women who have been engaged in war in- 
dustrial work and in the services. If business educators 
fail to make adequate provision for meeting these prob- 
lems now, they will probably fail to meet them when the 
actual situation arises. We can’t do all of our thinking 
when the hundreds of thousands of people needing re- 
training suddenly confront us in our classrooms. If we 
wait until then we will probably pick up our old pro- 
cedures, standards and methods. Business education 
cannot afford to ignore its responsibility. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


It is a healthy sign to find liberal education studying 
itself as it has in its current bulletin,? and it will be- 
hoove all of us to read what these educators are thinking 
and planning for postwar education. 

They present the nature and purpose of liberal educa- 
tion in the peace which is to follow. We might prefer 
to call it general education but we have no argument 
with these educators on their basic concepts. They are 
sound. We may, however, differ with them on pro- 
cedures and materials. 

They do not present a curriculum nor the subjects 
which will accomplish their goals. They do emphasize 
1Commission on Liberal Education Report, by James P. Baxter and 
others. Bulletin is a reprint from Association of American Colleges Bul- 


letin, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, May, 1943, pp. 269-299. Copies of Bulletin 
available from Association at its address, 19 West 44 Street, New York. 


EDUCATION 


The ringing cry of the theme for American Education 
Week, November 7 to 13—Education for Victory—sets 
the most immediate task for every teacher at every level 
of education. It emphasizes the responsibility of every 
classroom, not only in this particular week in Novem- 
ber, but in every school day and in every teaching and 
learning situation. 

The observance of American Education Week as 
Education for Victory sets a tempo that should help 
vitalize the effort of the teacher and the learner in shar- 
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individual needs and adjustments in attaining the goals 
they set forth. 

They recognize the need for radical departure from 
present practices of the so-called liberal educators in the 
admission of students to college (especially men return- 
ing from war service and women temporarily employed 
during the war), and in the instruction and direction 
of these groups through their educational life. They 
emphasize the need for good teaching including “appro- 
priate” education for those entrusted with teaching. 


Revitalization of general education is recognized as a 
needed reform if it is to contribute to better living in 
the postwar world. Revitalization is certainly long 
overdue. —Lempi S. Talvensaari 


FOR VICTORY 


ing with the rest of the community the duties of wartime 
citizenry and of the peace which is to follow. This ob- 
servance gives the schools an opportunity to show the 
community that they are carrying a share of the re- 
sponsibilities of the nation in a wartime period. 

Make the most of this opportunity* to develop a more 
active interest in and an understanding of the nation’s 
schools.—Lempi S. Talvensaari. 


* See American Education Week News—1943, published by the Nesoust 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, ‘N.W., Washington 6, E€ 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE PUTS PREMIUM 
on MONROE TRAINED OPERATORS 


More figure work than ever and fewer hands 
to do it—the demand for men and women 
trained in Monroe operation is at its peak. 


Give your students this real head start in 





KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 











business—keep up your Monroe courses. And 
above all, keep the Monroes you have in top 
condition, for war work is taking so much of 
Monroe’s production that new machines are 
scarce. 

Here are four definite services that we offer 
at nominal cost to all schools that use Monroes: 


1. Guaranteed maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for advanced 
classes. 

To use your Monroes to the full and to keep 
them operating day in and day out—take full 
advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. Call 
the nearest Monroe branch for full details or 
write to our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


OUR MOST URGENT NEED 


Every commercial teacher should 
take to heart what Louis A. Rice and 
Hamden L. Forkner had to say in the 
September JouRNAL about the urgent 
need for an all-inclusive organization 
of some kind to represent our field as 
it should be represented nationally. 
This means you. You are not now, 
and never will be, so situated in the 
profession as not to need the coop- 
eration and backing of such an or- 
ganization. You who have worked 
in the field many years and have 
achieved some degree of eminence in 
the profession need the support of a 
national organization in countless 
ways. You who are just breaking 
into the field need its help and in- 
spiration quite as much as do your 
more experienced (contemporaries. 
Your active and intelligent support of 
this movement is the only thing need- 
ed to bring about its successful cul- 
mination, 

Let me emphasize the fact that 
business education cannot be put in 
moth balls for the duration. No more 
can its associations be permitted to 
lapse. Never was the need for co- 
operative and unified effort greater 
than it is at this very moment when 
so many of the profession’s promis- 
ing young teachers and experienced 
leaders have been withdrawn from 
our schools and colleges, and when 
so many problems press for solution. 

It must be clear to all that fol- 
lowing the war vocational education 
will be a matter of primary con- 
cern on all levels of education be- 
yond the junior high school, and 
even that low down from _ the 
standpoint of vocational guidance. 
Few really progressive educators are 
unaware of the need for this kind of 
training for all youth. This univer- 
sal acclaim for what once was de- 
nounced as a travesty on education is 
focusing the attention of many erst- 
while opponents of business education 
on its possibilities as a source of re- 
cruits to replace waning enrollments 
in other departments. And our lack 
of a real national organization to deal 
effectively and aggressively with es- 
sential problems and issues is playing 
into the hands of those who would 
absorb our courses under conditions 
which would largely destroy their 
usefulness. 


Ours is the only field without 
proper representation in state depart- 
ments. Ours is the only field with- 
out membership on national commit- 
tees appointed from time to time to 
deal with major issues. Ours is the 
only vocational training department 
without adequate federal aid, either 
in terms of subsidies or research. 
Ours is the only vocational depart- 
ment in which the teaching of sub- 
jects is substituted for the training of 
workers. Ours is the only kind of 
vocational education without a prom- 
inent part in the activities of the 
American Vocational Association. 
Ours is the only kind of vocational 
training which is largely dependent on 
private publishers and equipment 
manufacturers for financial support 
and professional service. Ours is the 
only field wherein local, regional, and 
alleged national organizations com- 
pete with each other instead of com- 
bining their efforts for the good of 
the profession as a whole. 

There is no need to recount the 
causes of the predicament in which 
we find ourselves. Most commercial 
teachers are familiar with them. 
What can be done to right the situa- 
tion? Wishful thinking will not help. 
Passive approval of the movement 
for a really national organization will 
accomplish nothing. Something far 
more effective is needed. So, in the 
language of the radio announcer, 
“here’s what you do”: 

1. If you belong to no local organi- 
zation, join one. Don’t wait for a 
“membership drive” to come along 
and sweep you in. You will have no 
trouble finding one covering your ter- 
ritory, and an officer of it who can 
take your enrollment. 

2. Having joined a local organiza- 
tion, take the next step—join a re- 
gional organization. The E.C.T.A., 
the Southern, the New England, the 
California Federation, or some other 
which includes your city or town in 
its sphere of influence. 

3. If you still have a dollar or two 
left, and you will have, attach your- 
self to one of the real or alleged na- 
tional organizations. 

4. Next, sit down and write the 
president of each organization to 
which you belong, urging that the 
movement for the establishment of a 


truly representative national organi- 
zation be furthered in every possible 
way. 

5. Point out to the officers of your 
associations that the presidents of the 
N.E.A. Business Dept., the E.C.T.A., 
the N.B.T.A., and the N.C. for B.E. 
are energetically attacking this prob- 
lem and should have the support of 
every commercial teacher and _ local 
association. 

6. Insist that no convention pro- 
gram be set up without stressing the 
need for cooperative effort on a na- 
tional scale through a central associ- 
ation. 

7. Urge the appointment of a small 
but representative committee by the 
president of your organization to 
work with those who are actively 
dealing with this problem—the presi- 
dents of the four or five large or- 
ganizations. 

8. Oppose vigorously overlapping 
membership drives and too numerous 
competing publications. 

9. Recognize the need for adequate 
financing of a central office with ade- 
quate staff to do the essential work 
of a national organization, and be 
willing to support such an office and 
staff through an increase in the dues 
of your organization or organizations 
affiliated with the new national associ- 
ation or council or federation. 

Do not be satisfied with any make- 
shift organization that will not merit 
your wholehearted support. That 
will be too little. Do not put off ag- 
gressive action until the war is over. 
That will be too late. We must not 
be victims of the old formula—too 
little, too late—when the complex 
problems of the reconstruction period 
are with us. Act now. Act vigor- 
ously. Act wisely and with all pre- 
judice in favor of this or that as- 
sociation put aside. 

To be even more specific, give the 
following officials no rest until they 
get this movement launched beyond 
possible recall: Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University, president of 
the National Council for Business 
Education; Cecil Puckett, Denver 
University, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the 
N.E.A.; Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, president of the National 
3usiness Teachers Association; and 
Daniel D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association ; 
and the officers of any other associa- 
tion to which you belong or should 
belong. Go after all of them; not 
just the one who happens to head up 
your association. 

It can be done if we try hard 
enough. Let’s try that hard! 





Now being used with outstanding success 
in many commercial classrooms 


This text is designed for varying require- 
ments—any curriculum, student level or 
major interest. While the student is 
learning the techniques, forms and pro- 
cedures prevailing in modern business 
offices, he develops skill in fundamental 


machine operations. 


Each assignment is a complete unit, and 


the correct proportion of principles, 
practice, review and test materials is 
maintained throughout. Students qualify 
for better jobs because of the wide range 
of useful office applications covered. 


This is only one of many Burroughs edu- 
cational aids. Ask your local Burroughs 
office to show you a copy, or write to— 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES «© NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE » BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Suggestions for the Teaching of 
General Business 


A BUSINESS information course 
at the sophomore level is offered 
in most of the public high schools in 
Louisiana which offer business sub- 
jects. Major emphasis in the sub- 
ject is upon business information 
which has general values to everyone. 
During the past two years I have 
observed the teacher and students in 
action in most of these schools. 
Based on these observations and con- 
ferences held with teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents 
the following list of suggestions are 
made for the consideration of all 
teachers of the subject. 

1. The question-answer type of 
recitation has relatively little value in 
the teaching of General Business. It 
is important that students acquire 
certain facts about business (and 
many important facts about business 
are not recorded in textbooks) but 
the mere acquisition of a few factual 
points is not enough; students must 
learn how to make use of a body of 
factual information in solving prac- 
tical business problems. For example, 
to know the several types of auto- 
mobile insurance and to be able to 
identify these types is not enough: 
to know how to weigh the various 
factors involved in determining which 
of the types should be purchased un- 
der a given set of circumstances is 
essential. 

2. Full advantage should be taken 
of community resources in relating 
the study to the life experience and 
interests of the students. Varied 
tvpes of business papers should be 
collected by the teacher and the stu- 
dents. These can be examined, dis- 
cussed, and displayed. Students will 
be interested in learning as much as 
they can about business enterprises 
in the local area and as much illus- 
trative material should be obtained 
locally as is possible. 

3. Today the use of the library is 
recognized as an important part of 
the teaching process. Library books 
and other references are more im- 
portant tools of study in General 
Business than in most of the other 
business subjects. Reference mate- 
rials—books, pamphlets, monographs, 
handbooks, magazines, business doc- 
uments, advertising pieces, and simi- 
lar items—must be available and used 
effectively if the General Business 
course is to be a live and vital course. 
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by George Thomas Walker 


On Leave of Absence from 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
Now Director of Training and Employee 

Relations, Civilian Personnel Office, 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation 


4. In addition to reference mate- 
rials which should be available in the 
library, there is an almost limitless 
quantity of free and inexpensive 
materials that should be collected by 
the teacher for the use of the class. 
This material includes items of the 
following types: Specimen life and 
other types of insurance policies, 
check books, deposit tickets, notes, 
drafts, trade acceptances, bills of 
lading, mortgages, stocks, bonds, in- 
voices, receipts, credit memoranda ; 
telephone and other directories; 
newspaper and magazine clippings 


Courtesy John V. Jewett, Director of 
Guidance, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and the “Wilson Library Bulletin,” 


‘The use of the library is recognized as an 
important part of the teaching process.” 


relating to business problems; busi- 
ness and accounting statements and 
reports; sample business letters; ap- 
plication blanks for money orders, 
loans, jobs, etc.; time tables; infor- 
mation pamphlets and advertising 
pieces which describe the services of 
individual firms or firms in an asso- 
ciation; reports on business opera- 
tions by governmental agencies or 
bureaus; research studies of non- 
profit organizations; etc. These ma- 


terials, as received, should be placed 
in a permanent file according to the 
major topics or problems in General 
Business. If a reasonable and sys- 
tematic attempt is made to add to this 
file it should become a much richer 
source than the textbook itself. 

5. Business and professional men 
and women may be invited to speak 
to the class. They may be insurance 
specialists, real estate men, bankers, 
accountants, merchants, representa- 
tives of transportation or communi- 
cation agencies, and others. In or- 
der for the students to profit most 
from outside visitors or speakers, 
the teacher should inform the speaker 
in advance of the extent of the study 
by the students on the topic, some of 
the things the students should like to 
learn from the speaker, etc. Ordi- 
narily the students should have an 
opportunity to ask questions and at a 
later meeting, the class should review 
the more important points made by 
the speaker. 

6. Arithmetic and business law 
concepts should be correlated with 
as many of the units as is possible. 
For example, when borrowing and 
lending money is considered, have 
students calculate interest or discount 
on loans secured from or made by 
banks, automobile finance companies, 
personal loan companies, building 
and loan associations, governmental 
agencies, and other agencies. Pref- 
erably, get specific information on 
loan policies of firms doing business 
in the local area. Also give special 
consideration to the legal restrictions 
on these agencies, the legal implica- 
tions of indorsements, etc. 

7. Field trips to banks and other 
business houses can be very stimu- 
lative and informative. The trips 
should not be for recreation, and if 
the trips are to be purposeful, in ad- 
vance of the trip the students should 
discuss and understand the major 
things to see or learn, questions to be 
asked, operations to be observed, etc. 
Field trips should always supplement 
or extend the classroom work. 

8. Bulletin-board displays can be 
used to advantage. To be of most 
value, the items used, ordinarily, 
should relate to the topic or problem 
being studied. For example, speci- 
men insurance policies, application 
blanks, folders of information on a 
particular policy, annual reports of 
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insurance companies, newspaper and 
other advertisements by insurance 
companies, news stories and other 
items pertaining to insurance should 
be used only when insurance is to be 
studied by the class. 

9. There are a number of films 
available to schools which are illus- 
trative of business operations, serv- 
ices, and problems. Some of these 
films are available free to schools 
from nationally known business firms 
or their local agents. 


10. It is suggested that each stu- 
dent keep a_ scrapbook-notebook. 
This book should consist of selected 
pages from the workbook (if a work- 
book is used), clippings, business 
forms and reports, pictures, essays, 
exercises or problems, together with 
solutions, based on local situations. 
The book should contain those things 
which each student considers interest- 
ing and contributory to a valuable 
reference book. The scrapbook-note- 
book material should be filed or ar- 
ranged systematically and an appro- 
priate table of contents or index pre- 
pared. 

11. If a workbook is used, and it 
is admitted that workbooks can be 
used to advantage, three suggestions 
are made. First, wherever possible 


secure for the use of the students 
business forms from the local area 


and substitute these for those in the 
workbook. For example, the learn- 
ing situation will be improved if the 
students can use deposit slips and 
check forms from a local bank in- 
stead of the similar forms contained 
in the workbook. Second, some of 
the problem material in the work- 
book should be changed slightly in 
order to more closely relate the prob- 
lem situation to the experiences and 
needs of the student. For example. 
if the reading of timetables is being 
studied instead of using a problem 
which is based on an illustration in 
the textbook or workbook, similar 
questions or problem material should 
be based on railroad lines within the 
state in which the school is located. 
Third, it should not be assumed that 
there is no need for problem mate- 
rial of types not given in the work- 
book. The work program of the stu- 
dent. will be incomplete if only work- 
book pages are used. The textbook 
is to be used only as a guide or out- 
line of topics and if the student ex- 
plores business and its operation in 
his local area and state there will 
have to be an extension from a work- 
book in his work program. 

12. Objective test materials based 
on the subject matter in the textbook 
are available from most of the pub- 
lishers. Though these test services 
can be used to advantage, it is to be 
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emphasized that most of the services 
do not provide a complete testing 
program for individual schools. In 
the first place, since only a part of 
the business facts and understandings 
which are of immediate importance 
to students is recorded in the best 
textbook available, tests which are 
based only on the content of the text- 
book are incomplete. In addition to 
the textbook material students must 
study business and its operations and 
applications in the local area and 
state and this phase of the study 
should be given proper emphasis in 
the testing program. In the second 
place, testing which reveals the scope 
of factual information acquired by 
the student is important and desir- 
able, but not sufficient. Factual in- 
formation about business is of little 
value unless it can be used in solving 
practical business problems. Conse- 
quently, problem-solving should have 
a large place in the testing program. 
To illustrate this point, which is 
more important: to know the types 
of investments and to be able to 
identify these types, or to know how 
to weigh the various factors involved 
in determining which of the types 
should be purchased under a given 
set of circumstances? Both suggest 
essential knowledge, the first being a 
prerequisite to the second. Objec- 
tive-type testing is especially applic- 
able to the first part ; problem-solving 
to the second part. 

13. A suggestive teaching pattern 
for General Business is briefed be- 
low : 

a. Class discussion on “things they 
know” about the new unit and of 


the “things they should like to know.” 
During this discussion individual and 
class objectives should evolve. 

b. Under the close direction and 
guidance of the teacher the students 
engage in individual research and 
study or they may work in small 
groups. 

c. The textbook serves only as a 
guide in the selection of problems 
for study and provides only a por- 
tion of the factual material needed. 
Full advantage would be taken of 
community resources. Pertinent busi- 
ness papers would be collected and 
used ; information on business prac- 
tices and services would be obtained 
through pamphlets and direct cor- 
respondence with business firms, 
agencies, and governmental units. 

d. The individuals or groups re- 
port to the class on those phases of 
the topics under study which they 
feel may be of interest and value to 
the whole class. 

e. These reports plus the discus- 
sion they should stimulate would cul- 
minate the work. Appropriate sum- 
mation would be made and a test 
given. 

The time required for each of the 
above steps would vary with the unit, 
its objectives, the needs and interests 
of the students, and with other fac- 
tors. 

Note: This type of approach cannot be 
made effective unless the teacher makes 
specific plans for the new unit several 
days or weeks in advance of its presenta- 
tion. The teacher in preparing for the new 
unit should set up on paper tentative aims, 
survey and list sources of available mate- 
rials and materials or information to be 
secured from various sources, propose de- 
sirable and tea 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_>—_> —_ 


—_> —_—-> —- 


When we went to sckcol—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—*“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to the 
questions, THE JouUKNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page im 


the book you'll find the answer to this question by a business executive. 


What are schools doing to meet 
the need for office workers in war- 
time business and in government? 


—_> —_—> —_> 


—_> —_—> —- 
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Predicting Success in 
Training Army Stenographers 


ASADENA Junior College has 

trained two groups of soldiers in 
stenography for the U. S. Army 
and is soon to begin with the third. 
Gregg shorthand (functional meth- 
od), typewriting, Army correspond- 
ence, and filing were streamlined into 
twelve-weeks courses. In order to 
graduate, satisfactory work in both 
shorthand and typing had to be main- 
tained. The classes were operated 
six days a week with five and one- 
half hours daily in the classroom. 
The students spent two periods daily 
in both typing and shorthand. 


Selection as it Relates to Dropouts 


The first class included 97 men 
who were unscientifically selected. 
From this class the men dropping out 
during the course 
because of unsatis- 
factory work total- 
el 44, or 45 per 
cent. The second 
class was_ selected 
on the basis of the 
Army — General 
Classification Test 
and the Army 
Clerical Aptitude 
Test together with 
a personal inter- 
view by classifica- 
tion officers in 
order to determine 
the candidate’s in- 
terest. With the 
second group only 
14 men, about 20 
per cent, did unsat- 
isfactory work. 
Even though the 
second class began 
with 30 less men, 
the same number 
graduated at simi- 
lar standards. 

The second class in seriousness of 
purpose and interest was far superior 
to the first group. With the first 
class, frequency of sick calls, ab- 
sences of various kinds, and irregu- 
larities were high, whereas the second 
class had an attendance record that 
was nearly perfect. The situational 
factors at the Army camp, however, 
were considerably improved for the 
second class, especially from the 
standpoint of supervision and control. 

The prediction factors, both per- 
sonal and situational, the criterion 
measure for success, results obtained, 
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analysis of unsatisfactory work, and 
tentative recommendations will be 
considered on the basis of data from 
the second class. 


Prediction Factors 


Personal Factors. The class began 
with 67 men with a median age of 
24 years, and ranging from 18 to 38 
years. In this group, 15 men had 
never finished high school (range 9-1 
to 12-1). Six men had a formal edu- 
cational experience below the eleventh 
grade. The men who had completed 
high school numbered 35. Only three 


Army Administration Class Taking Shorthand at 


Pasadena Junior College. 


men possessed a B.5. degree. The 
range since previous schooling was 
0 to 18 years with the median at five 
years. 

How does the class rate from the 
standpoint of intelligence and apti- 
tude? A summary of the Army test 
data follows: 

ARMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 

7 or 10.4% Very Superior 


Group II .... 39 or 58.2% Superior 
Group III ...21 or 31.4% Normal 


Median score 


ARMY CLERICAL APTITUDE TEST 


Group I ..... 25 or 37.3% Very Superior 
Group II .... 26 or 38.8% Superior 
Group III ... 16 or 23.9% } 
Median score 
Range 98 to 165 
These data indicate that from the 
standpoint of intelligence and apti- 
tude, 70 to 75 per cent of the class 
scored superior and very superior. 
Situational factors that had a bear- 
ing upon the success include condi- 
tions at the Army camp. These ex- 
ternal influences include the place, 
lighting, and time for study. The 
Army tents possessed no lights or 
tables, so that study at night was dif- 
ficult. The men did get several hours 
of study mornings in the ball room 
of the hotel near 
the camp. Other 
external factors in- 
clude military du- 
ties outside of 
the class, orderly, 
inspections, and 
others. The liberal- 
ity of passes during 
week nights also 
had an important 
bearing on the de- 
gree of success in 
the classroom. 
Combined with 
these situational 
factors, the varied 
background of 
training and expe- 
rience of the men, 
produced tremen- 
dous adjustment 
problems during 
the early days of 
the school. 


Criteria for Evaluation 

The criterion measure for success 
represents the results of achievement 
tests in both shorthand and typing 
given by the Army at the conclusion 
of the course. In shorthand the 
tests were similar to the old-style 
Civil Service tests. Dictation was 
given for three minutes at 60, 80, and 
100 words with the student transcrib- 
ing whichever tests he chose. The 
shorthand tests were given on two 
davs with the better score used for 
rating purposes. The instructor dic- 
tated the material with the Army rep- 
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resentative supervising the testing. 
In typing, the final rating was on the 
basis of two tests on straight copy 
for ten minutes. Again, the better 
score was taken. While the Army 
criterion of success was used, in- 
structors felt that the test material in 
both shorthand and typing was not 
sufficiently broad to test the knowl- 
edge and skills for which the training 
provided, and which a good stenog- 
rapher should possess. 


Ratings Achieved 


The following summary gives the 
ratings, their meaning, and the num- 
ber of men achieving the standard. 


SHORTHAND 


Skilled Rating (80 words or more) ... 
Semi-skilled (60 to 80 words) 
Potential (less than 60 words) 


Total graduating 
TYPEWRITING 


Skilled Rating (40 words or more, range 
40 to 66 words) 

Semi-skilled (range 27 to 39 words) 

Potential (21 to 25 words—not recom- 
mended) 


Total (only 53 of this number gradu- 


The median progress for students 
without previous typing was approxi- 
mately 35 words a minute. A num- 
ber of students, however, made as 
high as 50 words a minute. Students 
with some previous typing experience 
(which included about 40 per cent), 
gained on the average of nearly 20 
words a minute, some increasing 40 
words. Because of a policy of inte- 
gration, Army correspondence and 
filing was absorbed into the typing 
periods, thus decreasing the time 
devoted to typing. 


Analysis of Unsatisfactory 
Work in Shorthand 


Sixty per cent of those scoring 110 
or less in the Army General Classi- 
fication Test, 15 out of 24 cases, did 
poor or unsatisfactory work in short- 
hand. In clerical aptitude 57 per 
cent of those with scores of 120 and 
less on the Army Clerical Aptitude 
Test, 18 out of 31 cases, had unsatis- 
factory performance. Odds are al- 
most two to one against a person with 
an intelligence score of less than 110 
and an aptitude score of less than 
120. Interest and internal drives 
accounts for exceptions on both sides 
of these scores. 


Reasons for Poor Work 


Persons who did unsatisfactory 
work with a score of 110 and below 
in intelligence and 120 and below in 
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aptitude, did so because of a lack in 
capacity or aptitude combined in 
some cases with a lack in desirable 
personality traits. In most cases the 
students did not have ‘‘what it takes” 
to do shorthand in an_ intensive 
course. Such was the opinion of the 
instructors who met almost gaily in 
conferences to consider these prob- 
lem cases. It was their policy to 
assist the student, unless there was 
no satisfactory response. 

Persons with high scores who 
“washed out” are those who had 
difficulty in muscular coordination or 
lacked certain desirable personality 
traits. Almost identical per cents 
were obtained in a study of the un- 
satisfactory work in the first class. 

How did the 15 men with less than 
high school graduation succeed? 
Final results indicate that three men 
did superior work; three made semi- 
skilled ratings, or did average work : 
and nine men did unsatisfactory 
work in either shorthand and typing 
or in both. Apparently, in the selec- 
tion of students, inquiry must be 
made into the quality of work per- 
formed in their previous schooling. 
Lack in English grammar and vocab- 
ulary militates strongly against stu- 
dents with less than high school grad- 
uation. 

Summarized on the basis of the 
foregoing discussion the following 
findings appear significant : 

1. Selection of candidates for in- 
tensive courses in stenography on the 
basis of Army tests of intelligence 
and clerical aptitude has resulted in 
a decrease in dropouts because of 
unsatisfactory work from 45 per cent 
to 20 per cent. 

2. Interest and internal drives was 
found a strong factor in achieving 
the success criterion. 

3. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the persons scoring 110 and less in 
intelligence, and 120 or less in apti- 
tude, did unsatisfactory performance 
in shorthand. 

4. Reasons for unsatisfactory work 
for the lower scores (110 and less 
for intelligence and 120 and less for 
aptitude) were found to be a lack of 
desirable personality traits. With 
the higher scores (above 110 and 
120), unsatisfactory work was pri- 
marily due to undesirable personality 
traits and coordination difficulties. 

5. Situation factors, such as condi- 
tions at Army camp, have a strong 
bearing upon the measure of success 
achieved. 


Recommendations 
In view of the above findings, the 
following tentative recommendations 
for similar courses in the future may 
be made: 


1. Select candidates with a score of 
110 and higher in the Army Gener.] 
Classification Test. 

2. Select candidates with a sco 
of 120 or higher in the Army Cle 
ical Aptitude Test. 

3. Consider the candidates’ bacl-- 
ground of training and quality of 
work. 

4. Greater care should be exer- 
cised to improve the situational fac- 
tors; such as study conditions at the 
Army camp, supervision and contro’, 
night passes, etc. 

5. The factors of interest and in- 
ternal drives as components of suc- 
cess should receive greater consider - 
tion. Interest preference inventories 
as well as personal interviews should 
assist in the selection of personnel. 

6. Since personality traits were 
found to be important elements that 
make for success or failure, a future 
study using a personality inventory 
might throw some light upon per- 
sonnel problem cases that may be en- 
countered during the course. 

7. It appears wise in the future to 
train for two types of jobs—stenog- 
raphy and clerical. Perhaps the up- 
per 25 or 30 per cent (according to 
test data) might be trained for 
stenography, and the others for cleri- 
cal work. The shorthand majors 
should become more proficient and 
the clerical majors should do better in 
their area of specialization. The need 
for clerical workers with typing also 
is far greater. There is also a need 
in the Army for better background 
and higher shorthand skills. 


e 
SPEAK OUT! WRITE UP! 


In the September, 1943, issue of The 
Clearing House, a business teacher, Dr. 
Gustave Schwamm, of the School of Busi- 
ness, Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York, writes on “Unaccustomed as I am!— 
Let’s end our timidity and speak out, write 
up.” 

He begins the article by writing: “It 
seems paradoxical that so many practi- 
tioners of the teaching art should fall in 
the category of timid souls.” He admon- 
ishes the teaching profession in general 
for taking an insignificant role in public 
and professional affairs. He believes that 
many teachers who have shrunk from this 
opportunity thus far, could write for pub- 
lication. He ends his article by saying 
(to teachers in general): “Your fellow 
teachers, the public and the editors are 
waiting to hear from you. Do not keep 
them waiting too long. They want to 
know what you are thinking and doing!” 

(Agreed! We, too, encourage business 
teachers to contribute more of their ex- 
periences, especially in teaching, to both 
general and their specialized business maga- 
sines.—Editor.) 
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TION 


Don't Let Them Down! 


*~’ HE exposition which follows pre- 
' sents what might be termed a one- 
‘| play with Sara as the main char- 
ier. We find our Sara employed on 
| war job and “seated,” so to speak, 
a stenographic pool. The plot 
centers around one of the greatest 
problems in the business world—the 
unprepared stenographers. 

Yes, there’s one in every family— 
a problem child! And every office has 
its problem stenographers ! 

Sara is a typical problem stenog- 
rapher. In July she began her work 
with two years of high school short- 
hand and typewriting training behind 
her. Sara entered the office as a 
typist. Later, in October, after 
several trials, she passed her 120- 
word test, making a grade of 85 per 
cent—just enough to be eligible as a 
stenographer. Now that she is a full- 
fledged stenographer and I have had 
the opportunity to observe her, I am 
able to detect a serious problem. It is 
serious in that its very existence re- 
sults in waste of time, unpardonable 

errors, and dissatisfaction. 

3ut Sara is not directly responsible 
for her own predicament. The “root 
of the evil” goes back to Sara’s basic 
training in shorthand. Somewhere 

along the line someone has failed to 
teach her all she should know before 
taking a stenographic position. Who 
could it be? Yes, reproaching as it 
may seem, I am confident that it is 
the shorthand teacher who has failed 
in this instance. Yes, Sara can take 
dictation. At least one day she was 
able to pass the 120-word shorthand 
test. But that is not all. Sara has 
missed something. She had been 
taught just a knowledge of shorthand 
and no more. Let me explain. 

The five o’clock hour never arrives 
without Sara having come to my desk 
in a state of mental antipathy and 
having uttered one or all of the fol- 
lowing statements : 

“Will you please tell me what this 
says? I just can’t make it out. Now I 
know he said what I have down but it 

just doesn’t make sense.’ 

“Will you please come over to help 
me get my carbon straight ? I just can’t 

nake clear, clean copies. 

“This paper is awful. It just won't 
"ase decently. I have holes all over the 
we 

F “Will you please issue me more sup- 
plies? T’ve used all you gave me. 
just can’t get a page typed neatly, so 
I've had to throw away quite a bit of 
paper. 

My just can’t take any more dictation 
—_ Mr. X. He’s too fussy about my 

“Mr. Y. told me what to do but I’ve 
forgotten. Will you please call him and 
ask him just what he meant?” 
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‘All teachers of shorthand should 
try to grasp a mental or a realistic 
picture of an actual office setup 
and to keep that picture foremost 
in their minds while training their 
students. Don’t teach them just 
a knowledge of shorthand”, 





“T hate to take dictation from Mr. Z. 
He uses such big words. I don’t know 
what they mean. 

“What is a word that would mean 
opposed to or against? I’m sure that’s 
what he was getting at, but he used 
some word I’ve never heard of, and I 
didn’t get it written well enough to read 
back.” (Incidentally, the word was 
prejudice, and it was not a part of 
Sara’s vocabulary.) 

“T get so tired of taking shorthand. 
I’m not used to sitting so long at one 
time.” 

“T have so much trouble writing cities 
and states in shorthand. I have to write 
them out in longhand, and by the time I 
finish the dictator is a long way ahead 
of me.” 

“Mr. Z. dictates so jerkily. Why, at 
school, Miss T. used to read to us so 
smoothly that I could get every word 
she said.” 

“Will you tell me how to spell liaison? 
I can pronounce it right, I think, but I 
don’t know what to look for in the dic- 
tionary.” 

“Do I use principle, or principal in 
this sentence ?” ; 

Obviously, this spells chaos in 
every or any office setup. It is still 

more obvious that something should 
be done about the situation. It is not 
enough, however, just to appreciate 
the existence of a problem which, no 
doubt, is growing or will grow as 
more “teen-agers” are sent directly 


“Sara has great difficulty reading her 
notes.” 


from high school to take over steno- 
graphic positions. There must be, and 
I’m confident there is, a solution to 
the problem or at least a hypothesis. 


Difficulties 


Let me diagnose the individual dif- 
ficulties which Sara encounters daily 
and suggest what would have been 
a remedy for the situation if the sug- 
gestions had been carried out when 
Sara was still a student of high school 
shorthand, The pertinent points, if 
carried out by teachers of shorthand 
in the high school today, would pre- 
vent a recurrence of similar dif- 
ficulties on the part of other young 
stenographers just undertaking a job. 

First of all, Sara has great dif- 
ficulty reading her notes. I feel cer- 
tain that she understands shorthand, 
but it is manifest that when she takes 
dictation, she takes down isolated, 
meaningless words. Thus she fails to 
comprehend the coherency of the 
material, making it onerous for her 
to read with fluency and to grasp the 
meaning and the significance of her 
notes. She has not had sufficient 
practice in reading back her short- 
hand notes. There are many in- 
stances when the dictator will ask her 
to read to him what he had just said; 
as, for example, after an interruption 
brought about by a telephone call. 

Sara has great difficulty in setting 
up a mailable letter. She does not 
understand how to use carbon paper 
effectively ; her erasing is incredible: 
she cannot align her work correctly ; 
and, in general, she works in a man- 
ner far removed from that of a sys- 
tematic stenographer. To counteract 
and to prevent the recurrence of this 
situation, students should actually be 
taught transcription along with their 
high school shorthand. In the third 
and the fourth semesters considerable 
time should be allotted in its program 
for dictation and transcription—the 
finished product being a sample of 
that student’s ability to produce mail- 
able work. Practice of this kind will 
not permit a student to enter the busi- 
ness world as a mere “greenhorn” 
with a knowledge of shorthand as 
only cold notes meant to lie torpid. 
In the fourth semester of high school 
shorthand (or its equivalent) as a 
means of motivation, as well as an 
end to training stenographers for the 
actual job, students may be assigned 
as stenographers to cooperating mem- 
bers of the faculty. Once the im- 
portance of the undertaking is under- 
stood, the faculty will cooperate and 
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make this practice of definite training 
value. 

Sara complains that Mr. X. is too 
fussy about her work. Yet, if Sara 
had had constructive criticism of her 
work before she came to Washing- 
ton as a stenographer, she would not 
need to go through such a trying 
period now. During the advanced 
work in shorthand, every piece of 
work transcribed should be tran- 
scribed on the typewriter and should 
be judged, criticized, and graded by 
the teacher. Rather than pick out 
trivial errors each period, the placing 
of a “U” or an “M” on the letter will 
indicate whether the letter, in the 
opinion of the teacher, who should be 
the final judge, is mailable or unmail- 
able. 

Sara cannot follow instructions. 
Mr. Y. may wish to vary the routine 
rules by asking her to make an extra 
yellow copy for a certain file or an 
extra tickler for another supervisor. 
This type of instruction leaves Sara 
perplexed. She can only follow 
routine directions. During the last 
year of high school shorthand a few 
periods should be spent in actual of- 
fice procedure, whereby the teacher 
dictates and then indicates extra 
copies to be made or different forms 
to be used, This project should be 
handed in and a specific grade re- 
corded with particular notice to the 
student’s ability to carry out in- 
structions, 

Mr. Z. uses words Sara does not 
understand. Another dictator uses a 
rather common word for most per- 
sons, yet Sara has never before heard 
of it (prejudice). Sara does not know 
the difference between principle and 
principal, accept and except, affect 
and effect. She can spell only a few 
common words used in connection 
with law without referring to the 
dictionary. This is indeed a handicap 
to her. Yet, while she was taking 
shorthand in the high school, she 
should have been taught differences 
in meanings of similar or identical 
words. The teacher should have in- 
corporated a spelling lesson into her 
shorthand lesson. Supplemental dic- 
tation, which contained some of the 
trickeries of the English language 
might have been given. Sara’s gen- 
eral vocabulary of frequently-used 
words on an advanced level would 
have been greatly enlarged if her 
teacher would have used _ supple- 
mental dictation dealing with law, 
reporting, Congressional dictation, 
medical terms, and the specialized 
government terminology. Very per- 
tinent in this era is emphasis upon 
material containing military and 
naval phraseology. 


Sara hesitates in her shorthand 
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writing when cities and states are 
given to her. Frequent drills in the 
shorthand class on these and, in 
addition, on air lines, battleships, 
common business houses, railroad 
lines, etc., will increase the short- 
hand vocabulary. For in the busi- 
ness world today, words relating to 
the war are not at all uncommon in 
everyday dictation. 

Sara complains because Mr. Z. 
dictates jerkily, whereas her short- 
hand teacher dictated smoothly. 
Constant smooth dictation is an evil 
and a handicap in itself so far as 
the ability to take actual dictation 
rapidly is concerned. In an actual 
office situation there is always the 
telephone to interrupt, a clanging 
street car or the shrill sound of a 
fire siren to overcome, a file clerk to 
shove off, a messenger who needs 
attention, the big boss to salute, and 
any number of other little tasks, all 
of which begin to function just as 
Mr. Z. starts to dictate. Naturally 
he cannot flow along at an even rate 
of speed. He is not expected to do 
so. But, on the other hand, Sara is 
supposed to adapt herself to inter- 
ruptions in dictation and to changes 
in the rate of speed and the loud- 
ness of the dictator’s voice, Assign- 
ing students in the high school to 
members of the faculty, allowing 
students to dictate to each other, 
asking different students or even a 
faculty member to dictate to the 
class, wil! acquaint the student with 
some of the problems with which 
she will be confronted in an actual 
situation. 

Although the problem is_ pre- 
sented and possible remedies sug- 
gested, it is too late for Sara be- 
cause she has already been gradu- 
ated from high school. What can 
we do for her now? 


Remedies 

When Sara comes to me with her 
notes, I ask her to sit down and 
then we carry on a decoding ses- 
sion. For every word she cannot 
read, I suggest that she write all the 
possibilities of words for which her 
outline could be a symbol. In many 
instances the word is deciphered in 
this way. If this does not prove 
successful, I ask her to read the 
sentence aloud. Being familiar with 
all the dictation in the section, I am 
able to suggest a word which might 
fit. Before I do so, I ask her for 
the same type of response. 

To aid Sara in building a vo- 
cabulary applicable to her work in 
the particular section where she is 
employed, I asked her to enter into 
an alphabetized notebook every 
word she looks up, either for spell- 
ing or definition. Thus, I believe 


by constantly referring to her own 
book, she will learn the proper use 
of several words which otherwise 
she would pass over if she were 
permitted to consult the dictionary 
every time they occurred. In_ this 
connection, she also writes in both 
longhand and shorthand the names 
of the several business houses which 
are dictated to her. She incorpor- 
ates them into a separate section of 
her personal notebook, and _in- 
creases her familiarity by frequent 
reference to them. She will soon 
learn to write them without hesita- 
tions and without losses in her dic- 
tation. 

In order to get Sara out of the 
“rut” of being able to take dicta- 
tion from only smooth dictators, | 
purposely send her to supervisors 
who dictate rather slowly with 
rather long hesitations. This is a 
wearing process, but already I have 
detected a great improvement in 
Sara’s ability to read back her notes. 
Later, I shall send her to more 
rapid dictators. 

All of Sara’s work passes my 
desk before going to the original 
dictator. In order to help her im- 
prove the quality of mailable letters 
which she produces each day, | 
offer constructive criticism when- 
ever possible. Many times it neces- 
sitates several rewrites. Already | 
have noticed a tremendous improve- 
ment in the quality and the quan- 
tity of her work. 

So the curtain falls on the little 
one-act play centering around Sara 
and her problem or, should I say, 
problems. Year after year and 
semester after semester problem 
stenographers, such as Sara, are be- 
ing graduated from high school and 
are being sent out to work. They 
have caused us to suffer much grief. 
Why? Because shorthand teachers 
in many instances have failed to 
realize their responsibilities. 

After having observed Sara, | 
want to urge all teachers of short- 
hand to try to grasp a mental or a 
realistic picture, if possible, of an 
actual office setup and to keep that 
picture foremost in their minds while 
training their students. Don’t teach 
them just a knowledge of shorthand. 
Make use of all facilities in the high 
school and the community to enable 
them to get experience—that greatest 
of all teachers. Give them supple- 
mental dictation. Enlarge their 
vocabularies. Transcribe on the type- 
writers. Give constructive criticism 
from the sharp-eyed viewpoint of a 
crude business man or government 
official. Share the shame of sending 
them out unprepared. Above all, 
don’t let them down! 
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Building an Achievement Testing 
Program for Retail Training 


by Donald K. Beckley 


On Leave From 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute 
Rochester, New York 


is in making it possible for him to 
discover the weak spots in his teach- 
ing. If a large number of students 
—good and poor alike—have diffi- 
culty in solving certain types of test 
situations, then the instructor might 
well analyze his teaching methods or 
the course content to determine the 
cause for this failure. 





Editor’s Note: In this article Mr. 
Beckley outlines a testing pro- 
gram that can greatly increase 
the effectiveness of retail training 
if such a program is properly 


of the 
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The obvious use of tests is, of 
course, to provide a grade for the 
student. If constructed to provide 
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over. Important among these weak- 
nesses are: (1) the lack of suitable 
text materials for certain aspects of 
retailing, (2) the failure of some 
cooperative programs to meet the em- 
ployment needs of the business or- 
ganizations hiring their students, (3) 
the failure of many retailing courses 
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course, tests can provide not only a 
ranking of students as to letter or 
numerical grades, but can also indi- 
cate the areas in which each student 
may be weak. This data is not usual- 
ly brought out by the traditional 
grading plans. For example, where 
an A, B, C, and Failure letter grade 


students on the same level. A major 
criticism is that the tests often are 
used long after the subject matter 
they were designed to test has 
changed. Another weakness is that 
although emphasis in retailing is 
placed upon practical application of 
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from textbooks and class lectures. areas of the course work. 
Thus far there has not been much 
work done in the measurement of stu- 


dents’ application of this knowledge. 
Relatively little attention has been 
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This article has been written to 
discuss the fourth of these weak- 
nesses—testing—and to outline a test- 
ing program that can greatly increase 
the effectiveness of retail training if 


In a test on which these two stu- 
dents received approximately the 
same total score, one might have done 
well on the knowledge items and 
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1 Sara} and administered. Relatively little. ("S'S Gue in part to the ever-chang- skill in various computations, where- 


ing nature of retailing, which re- 
quires constant attention by the in- 
structors to keeping abreast of cur- 


as the other student might have per- 
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attention has been given to the con- 
struction of tests of student perform- 
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during the past few years. Thus, al- 
though we have greatly improved the 
retailing curriculum, we still do not 
have the tools for finding out how far 
a student has progressed in certain 


desirability of practical retail ex- 
perience as a necessary part of a 
teacher’s background, the free time 
instructors may have is likely to be 


tain knowledges, whereas the second 
student could perform certain other 
tasks. Such information will make 
possible aid to students on the basis 
of their individual needs. Thus the 
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widely. Thus a course entitled “Re- 
tailing” in one school might differ 
almost entirely from a course of the 
same name in another school with 
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in which progress is expected, then 
the instructor will naturally have 
those objectives in mind as he teaches. 
Another advantage to the instructor 





great aid to him in overcoming diff- 
culties. 

The relationship of the store or 
other cooperating organization to 
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school tests has hitherto been given 
but little serious thought. Employers 
have quite naturally been interested 
essentially in job performance rather 
than in scholastic accomplishments. 
Tests of a practical nature can, how- 
ever, be used as a method of making 
store executives more interested in 
the retailing courses being taught. 
Problems and cases based upon real 
store situations can be used in tests 
to measure the student’s ability to 
combine the subject matter material 
he has learned in class with the prac- 
tical knowledge gained through work 
itself. 

The construction and results of 
these tests might be discussed with 
the store executives in deciding the 
types of competence needed. In this 
way these executives would be able 
to see the practical nature of the 
courses. Also, those employers who 
take an interest in the school records 
of the students who work for them 
cooperatively will doubtless be much 
more interested in test results which 
describe student performance in 
terms of tasks understood and accom- 
plished rather than in terms merely 
of number or letter grades. 


Content of a Testing Program 


Of what would a_ well-rounded 
achievement testing program in re- 
tailing consist? Obviously, the same 
types of tests would not be equally 
suitable for all schools, and adapta- 
tions of the material to be presented 
would have to be made for each indi- 
vidual case. In general, the testing 
program for use in retailing would 
comprise a series of objective or 
semi-objective tests of four kinds: 

(1) A general survey examination 
to be given to beginning students. 
Such a test would measure in objec- 
tive form each of the subject areas 
generally included in retailing. It 
would indicate how much a student 
knows about retailing before taking 
the courses, and thus would provide 
an objective picture of where the 
student stands at the time of entrance. 
This test would be of aid also in 
properly placing students with pre- 
vious study or work experience in 
the field, and would aid in making 
available records of his weak and 
strong points for guidance purposes. 

(2) Unit tests to measure student 
progress on the work of one or sev- 
eral units in a single course. These 
could be brief tests requiring no more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes each, 
to be given at frequent intervals. 
They could be so constructed that 
after being graded they could be 
returned to the students as an aid 
to them in learning what their weak- 
nesses had been. These tests in some 
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cases might be self-scoring, and dis- 
cussed in class as a type of review. 
One form particularly suitable for 
this purpose is a series of true-false 
questions in which the student is to 
mark the statement “true” if it is 
correct, and to make the necessary 
changes to make it correct if it is 
false in its original form. Thus 
when the test has been completed, it 
should consist of a number of true 
statements which will be the most 
important of the facts and principles 
the student should know. 

(3) Course tests to measure stu- 
dent progress in an entire course. 
These would be final examinations, 
and would probably range between 
one half hour and three hours in 
length, depending on the kinds of 
subject matter to be tested. In form 
they might be entirely objective, a 
combination of objective and essay, 
or possibly a performance test in 
which the instructor or another ob- 
server checks on the student’s skill in 
performing a certain task to be 
learned—wrapping a package or cut- 
ting out a pattern, for example. 

There is no reason why an instruc- 
tor needs to feel restricted to pencil 
and paper tests exclusively. A test- 
ing technique that can be used to ad- 
vantage in a course such as “Fash- 
ion Trends” is that of showing illus- 
trations on a screen and having the 
students identify them. In a textiles 
course, there are a number of possi- 
ble techniques to be used in identify- 
ing fabrics. The results of these 
tests would be used to certify success- 
ful completion of the course and as 
an aid in proper placement in courses 
to follow. 

(4) Comprehensive examinations 
on an entire subject field. These tests 
would be given at the conclusion of 
the course of study in the various 
general areas. Thus a student ma- 
joring in courses planned to prepare 
him for work as an apparel buyer 
would take a comprehensive examina- 
tion on such courses as textiles, fash- 
ion trends, costume coordination, and 
merchandising. These comprehen- 
sives could, in part, be used in place 
of course tests, or might more ap- 
propriately be a supplement to them 
by testing whether or not the student 
can integrate the theoretical course 
work with practical job experience. 
A test such as this might be several 
hours in length, and consist of prob- 
lems and cases which the student 
would be expected to solve in essay 
or objective form. 

Various supplementary types of 
examinations to test for collateral 
reading done, or observation from 
field trips, should also be included in 
any extensive testing program. All of 


these types would not need to be 
built at. once. In fact, it might be 
found that unit and course examita- 
tions conducted over a period of a 
year or two would adequately serve a 
school’s requirements for some time, 
An overall program should be en- 
visioned from the outset, however, so 
that the tests being made could be 
built to fit into the entire program 
and not be isolated units. 

In retailing, the successful and un- 
successful students can, to a large 
measure, be distinguished by their job 
performance. If careful records of 
student competence on the job are 
compared with test results, it would 
be possible to determine the strong 
points and weaknesses in the ret: il 
education field, and to make the 
necessary plans to overcome them. 
Through student records, also, the 
success of various teaching methods 
can be compared. By such means 
as these the standard of retail edu- 
cation can quickly be raised, and the 
quality of training given can_ be 
greatly improved. 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is the spelling Enclosure preferred to 
Inclosure in business writing? 


2. A widely read business letter-writing 
guide says of the distinction between 
farther and further: ‘‘No differentiation 
need be made. Most writers prefer 
further.” |s this abandonment of the dis- 
tinction generally accepted by authors in 
the business field? 


3. Is the five-space paragraph indention 
preferred to the ten-space indention? 


4. Should the second page of a carbon 
copy be written on the back of the first 
or on a separate sheet? 


5. Should typewriters for transcription 
classes be equipped with elite type? 


Now turn to page 24 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear im 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Reading for Typewriting 


by Donald C. Fuller 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: This is the sec- 
ond in a series of three articles on 
this subject that have been written 
for The Journal by Dr. Fuller. 
The first article of the series ap- 
peared in the September issue. 


guage facility for typewriting from 
ordinary copy. The beginning type- 
writing pupil may have a recognition 
vocabulary of eight thousand or more 
words. The vocabulary of modern 
typewriting textbooks offers little dif- 
ficulty for the typewriting student, 
since it is based upon common words 
in ordinary use arranged in different 
patterns of meaning. It is fair to 
estimate that certain members of the 


, OST people think of reading for 
PV\ wypewrtsing as a simple matter of 
stimulus and response ; that is, seeing 
uld be the copy and striking the appropriate 
rogram {™ keys. Without searching analysis 

this would appear to be borne out by 
ind un-{— the apparent ease of the expert in typ- 
1 large ing copy with no observable use of 
1eir job the thought processes. Yet the high- 
rds off er centers of the brain are undoubt- 


ob aref™ edly an important factor in typewrit-  . ae : : : 

would@ ing. Simple reflexes and involuntary 1°T modification of the stimulus. The ¢Jass will improve their reading pat- 
strong conditioning—the basic mechanical complex responses of typewriting re- terns because of the known aid that 
> retail reactions of life—are inadequate to quire a high order of adaptive be- typewriting gives to the reader who 


havior. It is interesting that re- 


is deficient in word-recognition and 


ke the(™ explain the vastly complex activity of afl : 
them, | typewriting. Hilgard and Marquis SPonses habituated to common Eng- spelling. 
so, the in Conditioning and Learning point lish words may be suddenly trans- On the Traxler High School Read- 


ferred to a foreign language, and still 


; : é ing Test administered to the one hun- 
retain a fairly high percentage of ef- 


out that all learning cannot be ex- 
dred subjects of this study, the vo- 


iethods Ne : 
plained by conditioning experiments. 


means L riments, 7 
‘1 edu-(@ They state that the richness of stimuli '¢*t'veness. cabulary presented is many times 
nd the present in even a manual skill such Repetition more difficult than that found in ordi- 
ac mewriti > Zod fe r ary r reat? , rest 

an bem 2S typewriting cannot be compared saci _ hary typewriting copy. The lowes 
Repetition, or exercise of a stim rate of speed among this group was 


with conditioned finger retraction. 


External and Internal Stimulus 


The external stimulus for typewrit- 
ing is the actual copy. If the copy 
is composed of ordinary English se- 
quences of letters, it is complex, but 
iamiliar to the typist after his ten or 
more years of reading and writing in 
school. The external stimulus then 
is complex, requiring the use of 
man’s higher brain centers in read- 
The activities of the brain cen- 


ulus and a response, has been empha- 
sized as the learning factor in type- 
writing; but repetition of the stimu- 
lus and response is not the primary 
factor in learning. Good practice, 
rather, allows a change in the char- 
acter of the stimulus and response ; 
that is, practice establishes new as- 
sociations and does not improve the 
old ones. Useless signals are dropped ; 
more efficient ways are found to do 
the task. Thus in typewriting, teach- 





144 words per minute, which was in 
the lowest 4th percentile of Traxler’s 
norms; and the rates ranged up to 
444 words per minute which was in 
the 99th percentile. The mean read- 
ing rate of this group was 228 words 
per minute. On the basis of ques- 
tions on the reading, the accuracy 
ranged from 25 per cent to 95 per 
cent. The group may be said to be 
typical high school readers. 
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The external stimulus may change 
from printed copy to spoken words, 
or even to directions to compose a 


central processes intervene in the 
pathway between external stimulus 
and response, so that different ex- 


ute in ordinary reading. Compare 
then, 144 words per minute for the 
slowest reader with 54 words per 
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of words—tne pupil has learned in- 
dividual letters, all usual combina- 
tions of two or more letters, syllables, 
and combinations of syllables, by both 
sight and sound. This is the basis 
for spelling, ordinary writing, oral 
reading ; and is the method of attack- 
ing new or unknown words.  Inas- 
much as typewriting is similar to or- 
dinary writing, word-recognition may 
be said to be the fundamental basis 
for writing on the typewriter as well 
as for writing by hand. The way 
the eye reads for typewriting fur- 
nishes a further basis for believing 
that word-recognition is of basic im- 
portance for typewriting. 

This theory that reading for type- 
writing is done by word-recognition 
habits is in conflict with the theory 
that reading for typewriting is only 
by word-wholes, which is put for- 
ward by Dvorak in Typewriting Be- 
havior. In Psychology for Skill, 
Book states a belief in word-recogni- 
tion habits up to the point of mastery 
levels, then reading by word-wholes 
and phrases. By photographing eye- 
movements Butsch refuted the phrase 
theory of Book. 

Caution should be exercised in any 
discussion as to which theory is basic. 
The brain is not a simple automaton. 
Reading for typewriting is more than 
furnishing a mechanical stimulus for 
a mechanical response on the type- 
writer. The brain may avail itself 
of word-recognition patterns, and 
whole word or meaning patterns at 
the same time. 

Word-Wholes 

In word-whole reading one reads 
swiftly for meaning. Words are read 
by fragmentary outline; that is, one 
glance at a word is usually sufficient. 
In reading for typewriting there are 
about 3.6 times as many fixations and 
regressions as in ordinary reading 
(which signifies that words are looked 
at more systematically and care- 
fully) ; there are 3.4 times less eye- 
span than in ordinary reading (which 
signifies that only a few letters, rather 
than whole words, are given attention 
at a time). Further, a 1.6 times 
increase in length of pauses signifies 
that more time is given to each glance 
at the copy. All this would indicate 
that word-recognition habits, or de- 
tailed analysis of words, are used 
basically. 

In order to prevent the assumption 
that word-recognition habits are used 
exclusively, however, it is necessary 
to delve into the nature of the central 
processes involved. In reading for 
typewriting the student does not use 
just word-recognition. He does not 
use just word-wholes. He brings the 
whole of his language pattern to 
class. The sight of the familiar letters 
or syllables may serve as a stimulus 
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for typewriting. The sight or sound 
of a whole word may be sufficient to 
start the process, with the student fill- 
ing in from his own mental spelling 
or word-recognition pattern. 

Thus the external and internal 
stimuli may not be the same. For 
example, to dictate orally to a type- 
writing pupil, “The Baccalaureate 
Service of the Commencement Exer- 
cises begins at eight-thirty” would 
produce external stimuli which would 
be the sounds of the word-wholes. 
The internal stimuli would require 
keeping these words in mind by 
word-wholes until the last word 
is typed. Sound patterns, spelling 
patterns, word - recognition patterns 
would be necessary for typing the 
individual words. Conscious atten- 
tion might have to be given to the 
details of ‘‘baccalaureate.” Knowl- 
edge of grammar patterns would be 
required for capitalizing, hyphenat- 
ing, and punctuating. In this case the 
internal stimuli are word-wholes, 
word-recognition, and grammar pat- 
terns. Even this is probably over- 
simplification of the complex working 
of the brain. 

Although it has been proved by 
reading psychologists that there is a 
real distinction in respect to compara- 
tive abilities between perception of 
word-wholes (or knowledge of mean- 
ing), and word-recognition (or the 
ability to perceive mentally the details 
of the word), they are not two 
separate little compartments in the 
brain. They are interrelated and in- 
terdependent. A child may be able to 
perceive the outline of the word 
“elephant” and know what it stands 
for, and yet spell it “efant.” But 
whether spelled “efant,” “elfant,” 
“elefant,” or “elephant,” it represents 
a mental image of an objective reality 
and is integrated in both meaning and 
spelling pattern. 

Under certain circumstances read- 
ing for typewriting cannot proceed 
by word-wholes. Typists can read 
for typewriting an unfamiliar foreign 
language where they could not read 
by word-wholes by any definition of 
the term. Typists can even type a 
whole passage in English and yet 
derive no meaning from it. 

Word-Recognition vs. 
Word-Wholes 

Now the vital question is raised as 
to what are the basic internal stimuli 
for typewriting. The two former 
world champion typists whose eye- 
movements were photographed 
showed word-recognition habits. Their 
eye-movement habits on French copy 
were the same as on English copy. 
They did not read according to silent 
reading habits of lightning conception 
of words even while typing at 100 
words per minute. 


The data on fixations, regressions, 
eye-spans, and pauses in typewriting 
of 102. persons would indicate that 
reading is by word-recognition habits, 
And because typists can type a ior- 
eign language at 72 or 73 words per 
minute, using only word-recognition 
or spelling patterns, it would be 
logical to assume that spelling and 
word-recognition patterns are the 
basic internal stimuli for typewriting, 
with the possibility (due to the slow 
rate of reading in typewriting) of 
supplementing these stimuli with 
whole word patterns. 


Eye-Span 


In reading for typewriting, the 
grouping of letters is smaller or 
larger according to the speed of type- 
writing. The correlation between 
fixations and speed of typewriting 
was .74. Thus with the beginner the 
grouping may be one or two letters 
read at a time, with the champion 
typists the grouping may be three 
or four letters. The grouping seems 
to be quite unconscious on the part 
of the typists. The typist reads ac- 
cording to the demands of the task. 

It is probable that the typist keeps 
his eyes about one second ahead of 
his hands to supply copy as needed. 
The eye-hand span likewise varies 
with speed. The faster typist needs 
to keep further ahead than the slow 
typist. That one second is sufficient 
time allowance for the brain to organ- 
ize the internal stimuli for the proper 
response, which is, of course, the 
striking of the keys. 

Applications 


The discussion of reading by word- 
wholes versus reading by word-parts 
must not be confused with the contro- 
versy regarding whether or not copy 
should be presented to beginners by 
isolated letters or by words and 
sentences. The above discussion 
about reading by parts of words has 
been based upon reading continuous 
copy, and is entirely different from 
presenting isolated letters and words 
to beginners in typewriting. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
conclusion that word-recognition hab- 
its are basic is that teachers must 
not urge their students to read by 
word-wholes or to read faster. If the 
student types faster, he will read by 
larger units, and will read more 
rapidly. The instructions to read by 
word-wholes and to read faster mix 
up cause and effect. It is better to 
insist that the student read the words 
more in detail. He can do this with 
ease since he has the ability to read 
the words in detail much more rapidly 
than he can typewrite them. Many 
errors are caused because the student 
does not give adequate attention to 
the external stimuli. 
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\\ HAT a well-mannered young- 

ster!” You’ve heard this said 
about a child. We all have. Further 
conversation usually brings out the 
fact that the child either comes from a 
cultured home, or has had a good 
training in school, or both. In short, 
the boy or girl has become well-man- 
nered through imitation of his par- 
ents or his teachers. Probably the 
most potent influence is the home; 
but teachers are, consciously or un- 
consciously, very influential in this 
respect also. 

And this idea carries over into the 
field of business education. Next to 
actual business skills, probably 
nothing is more important to success 
in office occupations than the right at- 
titude and habits of work. There’s the 
case of the office worker who knows 
how to type, but loses his job because 
he just can’t concentrate on his work 
to a degree necessary for efficiency in 
the office. Or the girl, who knows 
how to file, but, somehow, does not 
realize that her office time is paid for 
by her firm and, therefore, is not her 
own to use in chatting with her girl 
friend, or dreaming about the date 
she had the night before. I believe 
that something is lacking in the back- 
ground of boys and girls who per- 
form in this manner in offices. Par- 
ents may be slovenly, and conditions 
at home may be anything but orderly, 
but the teacher has the opportunity to 
correct slovenliness in her classes, if 
she is a business-like person herself. 


The Teacher 


Obviously, the job begins with se- 
lecting only business-like, efficient 
and skillful people to train students 
for business life. Not only should 
the teacher of shorthand, for ex- 
ample, be skilled in the writing of 
shorthand, but she should have 
shown by experience her ability to 
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Office Environment in a Classroom 


by Lloyd H. Hayes 


High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





“Be efficient and business-like 
yourself and, if youre friendly 
about it, and keep your students 
enlightened as to your aims and 
purposes, your class cannot help 
but absorb some of the desired of- 
fice attitudes along with the de- 
velopment of their skill.” 





apply this skill in an office situation. 
In other words, the teacher should 
show that she herself can hold down 
a position for which she desires to 
prepare young people. A teacher may 
know the theory of shorthand, and 
still be totally unfitted to apply it in 
a job situation. Such a teacher can- 
not satisfactorily train office workers, 
because she cannot teach or demon- 
strate the concomitant attiudes which 
must accompany the application of all 
skills in office situations. 

Assuming then that the teacher is a 
practitioner of what she preaches, 
what can she do about it in school? 
She can, first of all, set up her classes 
on an efficient, business-like basis, 
perhaps at the risk of being consid- 
ered “hard” by some students who 
misunderstand the teacher’s purpose. 
Organize the class in such a way that 
the work begins promptly at the be- 
ginning of the period even in the ab- 
sence of the teacher. 

To start the shorthand class 
promptly, have a student lead the 
class, with the aid of a pointer, in 
reading shorthand outlines which the 
teacher has carefully written on the 
blackboard. One student may do this 
for a week, and then the job may be 
passed on to another student. If 
students know the order in which 
they come up for this job, no con- 
fusion will be necessary. Or have a 
student dictate simple letters to the 
group at the beginning of each period 
(brief form letters are good), the let- 
ters to be read back and difficult out- 
lines checked when the teacher is free 
to start teaching. Dictation by stu- 
dents has many values, not the least 
of which is that it gives members of 
the class a chance to take dictation 
from different people, from persons 
who will not dictate in as “teacherish” 








“Something is lacking in the background 
of boys and girls who perform in a slovenly 
manner in offices.” 








a fashion. In typewriting classes. 
assign warm-up drills which students 
may start immediately upon seating 
themselves at their machines, whether 
or not the teacher is prepared to start 
the class. These warm-up drills may 
be corrective drills, rhythm drills, al- 
phabetic drills, or keyboard review 
exercises. 


Routines ; 

Have a routine for conducting the 
class. Take the roll regularly at a 
certain time, preferably while the stu- 
dents are doing the warm-up exer- 
cises. Assign routine tasks to stu- 
dents to teach them responsibility. 
Such jobs include: passing out paper 
for the assignment, passing back cor- 
rected papers, collecting homework 
assignments, and, perhaps, even tak- 
ing the attendance. If these duties 
are handled regularly with a mini- 
mum of effort, they instill ideas of 
routine efficiency into the minds of 
youngsters. 

Teach students to follow your di- 
rections explicitly, and to get them 
the first time—not because you con- 
sider your words so important, but 
because you want pupils to acquire 
the habit of “getting” instructions 
and carrying them out. Penalize 
them for not following directions. 
Insist on consistent effort in the prep- 
aration of homework. This accus- 
toms pupils to performing routine 
tasks as a matter of course. Be sure 
that students understand the aims of 
your assignments, however. 

Students must be taught to dis- 
cover their own mistakes—to proof- 
read accurately. Office managers 
cannot tolerate employees who do not 
even know when they make an error 
Teach typists, for example, to read 
back material typed to get the sense 
of it. Otherwise, errors of omission 


will be missed. Penalize for un- 


marked errors. 
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3y your own attitude demand at- 
tention to details and a maximum ef- 
fort in the time available. In short- 
hand, try to teach students to be pre- 
pared to take dictation when the class 
begins; at least two writing instru- 
ments in good condition for writing 
shorthand, a good writing position 
immediately, notebook in good condi- 
tion, properly dated and kept in shape 
with an elastic band, no erasing while 
taking dictation. Emphasize that the 
letter must make sense when it is 
read back; stress mailability in tran- 
scripts. Emphasize spelling. 

Office Standards 

Set office standards as near as pos- 
sible; explain why you set these 
standards, and encourage your stu- 
dents to work for them with full 
knowledge of what failure is, and 
what success is too. Make your grad- 
ing objective, and be firm, though 
friendly, about it. 

Demonstrate your skill to your stu- 
dents—and demonstrate your office 
attitudes also. In other words, be ef- 
ficient and business-like yourself and, 
if you’re friendly about it, and keep 
your students enlightened as to your 
aims and purposes, your class cannot 
help but absorb some of the desired 
office attitudes along with the devel- 
opment of their skill. 





Add a Language 
To Your Assets 


by LINGUAPHONE 


%& In War, in Peace, ability to speak another 
language is an asset which will tip the 
scales in your favor...open new oppor- 
tunities, earn pr tion. / 


ITALIAN ' POLISH 
SPANISH _ NORWEGIAN 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
RUSSIAN GERMAN 
JAPANESE 


or any of 20 other languages 


Quickly, easily, correctly by 
LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


~ A ad ~ 
This amazingly simple and delightful way to 
learn to speak any of 29 languages in your 
own home is the work of 150 of the foremost 
language teachers of famous universities. 

You merely LISTEN to the voice of native 
teachers. Your EYES follow the text and illus- 
trations ...and before you are aware you are 
repeating the questi and rs as natu- 
rally as speaking with a native. 
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Endorsed by educational authorities, Lingua- 
phone is used by Army, Navy, Flying, Signal, 
Medical Corps and other services; by 14,000 
schools, colleges and by more than one million 
home-study students. Do not confuse Lingua- 
phone Ear-Eye Method with any other. 


Send for FREE book. Call for FREE Demonstration. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
76RCA Bldg. * New York (20), N. Y. * Cl 7-0830 





Notebooks may be used with some 
success in skill subjects for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) they stimulate 
pride in one’s own work because good 
and bad work alike are placed on dis- 
play, (2) they encourage friendly 
rivalry wtih classmates, (3) they en- 
courage competition with one’s own 
previous record, (4) they make grad- 
ing more objective because a pupil 
has his work right in front of him for 
evaluation at any time, (5) they of- 
fer a stimulus for extra work to im- 
prove on poor lessons, (6) they en- 
courage neatness and (7) they tend 
to make each day’s lesson seem more 
important. 


In shorthand transcription clissg 
notebooks may be used for filing cop 
rected transcripts, a transcription ree 
ord sheet showing progress in speef 
and mailability, and other pertiney 
exercises in the learning of transcrip 
tion. 

If an office manager should visi 
vour class, would he be impressef 
with the business-like atmosphere, o 
would he feel the futility of trying t 
develop an efficient office worker iy 
such an unorganized, academic envir. 
onment? It’s up to the teacher. Skil 
learners should be familiar with th 
environment in which their skill wil 
be practiced. 





The law under which we work 
spend, transact business, ow 
property, borrow, make contract 
— in short, THE LAW Of 
DAILY LIVING. 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


By 
R. Robert Rosenberg 


INDUCTIVE CASE- 
METHOD APPROACH 


MEETS A NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


All of the social values of busi- 
ness law that a clear-thinking au 
thor can visualize are soundly de. 
veloped in this text. More than 
hundred socialized drawings sup 
port this objective; the content de: 
velops it throughout. 





BRILLIANT AUTHORSHIP 


In this book the brilliant talent of an author of proved ability 
is focused on business law, a subject that he has taught with 


much success. 


You will find in this book the same outstanding 


qualities that characterize his series of business arithmetic texts. 


PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT 


This feature will attract the attention and quick approval of 


business law teachers. 


“ 


The study unit centers in the “section” 


. one for each topic of law presented, several in each chapter, 


189 in all. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations are purposeful and plentiful. 
series of functional drawings (pen and ink sketches) 


They include 2 
that are 


unique and highly interesting. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Equal in quality to the other Rosenberg aids for teachers—realistic assistance in teaching. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto 
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teaching of salesmanship. 
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The Problem 


To determine the value of visual 
aids in salesmanship and retail selling 
classes in high school and in training 
programs for salesmen. 

To determine to what extent busi- 
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the questionnaire technique. Five 
hundred copies of the questionnaire 
were sent to the heads of high school 
commercial departments. There were 
two hundred returns. One hundred 
thirty-five of the schools were offer- 
ing a course in salesmanship. 

Five hundred copies of a different 
questionnaire were sent to sales man- 
agers of selected United States busi- 
ness firms. There were one hundred 
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g. ninety-five returns. One hundred 
twenty -three companies were using 
visual aids. 

Two hundred letters were sent to 
commercial distributors and _ pro- 

_— ducers. From these there was close 
to 100% response. 
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This Department Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


Editor’s Comment: As we indicated in our June issue, in this 
section of our magazine, we believe that the postwar period 
will bring an enriched program of visual education into the 
schools. The pre-war start, together with the experiences 
in the use of visual aids in the training programs of our 
armed forces, should push this program ahead faster than 
would have been the case if these were years of peace. In 
these columns we are presenting materials that should give 
background for this progress. 

The use of films should be a fertile field for research in 
visual aids, and it is to be expected that some of our busi- 
ness teachers will look forward with expectancy to making 
contributions of this type in the postwar period. We cur- 
rently present a study by Miss Veda Blanche Blom dealing 
with research into visual aids, especially the movie, in the 


Importance of the Study 


The importance of the topic is 
shown by selected responses from the 
letters of business firms: 

“A six months’ survey shows from 10 
per cent to 35 per cent increase in business 
for dealers who had a motion picture 
against dealers who did not have such a 
showing.” 

“Movies have increased knowledge in 
learning and selling 38 per cent.” 

“Motion pictures in our business are re- 
sponsible for creating an interest on the 
part of the retailers in intelligent merchan- 
dising, arousing the interest of the jobbers 
in modern methods of caring for mer- 
chandise, acquainting the trade in general 
with the assistance our company is ren- 
dering to the trade and the educational 
work we are doing among consumers, and 
proving to both jobbers and retailers that 
with reasonably intelligent care and by 
the use of modern merchandising they can 
make money from the product they sell.” 


A. E. Holleman, in “Talkies,” De 
Vry Movie News, October, 1936, gave 
this report from the Shell Petroleum 
Cm: 


“For a number of years our sales educa- 
tion and training programs were limited to 
the use of printed and mimeographed ma- 
terial together with frequent lectures. We 
realized that the salesperson did not re- 
member more than approximately 5 per 
cent of what he learned at these meetings. 
At the time we gave serious thought to 
the adoption of a plan which would make 
our meetings more successful and which 
would have greater interest and attention 


alue. 

“In 1933, we conducted a series of tests 
in several divisions, using a questionnaire 
of the true-false type. The sales persons 
were assembled at a series of meetings and 
were asked to fill out these questionnaires. 
Each salesman was given an identification 
number. 


“Following the examination the papers 
were collected, and in some cases a lec- 
ture was given, in others a silent motion 
picture was run, and in still others a talk- 
ing motion picture was shown. The cor- 
rect answers to all questions were in- 
cluded in the lecture and in the silent mo- 
tion picture and in the sound motion pic- 
ture. At the conclusion of the lecture or 
motion picture screening a duplicate test 
was given. Where the lecture was used 
salesmen increased their grades 8 per cent, 
in the case of the silent motion picture 
17 per cent and in the case of the talking 
picture 38 per cent. 

“The use of the talking motion picture 
permits us to dramatize our sales mes- 
sage in such a way that it holds the atten- 
tion and interest of the audience and while. 
they are being entertained we are driving 
our message home.” 

V. C. Arnspiger of Teacher’s Col- 
lege in a series of experiments with 
educational talkies under controlled 
conditions found that sound film 
classes in science averaged 26 per cent 
higher and those in music 27 per cent 
higher. 

Philip Rulon, of Harvard, found 
that a similar series of tests showed 
about 21 per cent superiority for 
classes using sound films. A few 
months later in retention tests, the su- 
periority was 39 per cent. 

Miss Blom next presents a history 
of visual aids and a description of 
the types of projectable material, the 
costs of various types, and methods 
of presenting visual aids to classes. 

She also presents some very inter- 
esting and important results which 
were obtained from the question- 
naires. 


TABLE | 


EFFECTS OF FILMS AS JUDCED BY THE IN- 
STRUCTORS OF FIFTY SCHOOLS USING THEM 








Effect of Films 


Number Reporting 











Increases permanence in learning...... 44 
Creates economy of time in learning.... 42 
Encourages students to work more.... 42 
Stimulates class participation.......... 38 
Increases amount of concrete factual 
WME ccacavndidcevaccwaeweseneus 35 
Creates initial learning. .......eccccece 31 
Stimulates self-activity ........eseees 20 
Stimulates voluntary reading......... ae 7 
Creates a problem in the mind of the 
CINE so ce kbdiccsasddewscaseavees 17 
Makes superficial thinkers............ 3 
Makes learning too easy substituting 
entertainment for instruction and 
passive acceptance for active effort in 
ICRPRINE 65.66 Crdedatesscaeeseasee 2 
Of the 500 questionnaires that 


Miss Blom sent to schools 200 were 
answered. Twenty-six per cent of 
the schools do not use visual aids in 
any manner. Seventy-four per cent 
make some use of visual aids. 
Thirty-seven per cent of 135 sales- 
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manship teachers stated that visual 
aids were designated in the course of 
study (1939). Fifty-three per cent 
stated that they were not designated. 
Of 135 schools which offer such 
courses, 50 use motion pictures, 70 do 
not use motion pictures, and 15 did 
not answer the question. 


TABLE II 
METHODS OF FINANCING A VISUAL AIDS 
PROGRAM 








Board of Education 
Student Activities .... 
Gereral School Fund... 
Public Showings 








No school reported the cost as more than $300 
per term. In most cases the cost was much less. 


TABLE Ill 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF VISUAL AIDS 








Monthly 

Weekly 

When available 
Irregularly 
Bi-weekly 

When needed 
Occasionally 








Miss Blom listed sixty-one sources 
for information and visual materials. 
The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau was mentioned most fre- 
quently, thirteen times ; the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company, ten times; various 
automobile manufacturers, six times: 
and the United States Department of 
Education and the General Electric 
Company were also mentioned. 


TABLE IV 


EVALUATION OF VISUAL AIDS BY 
SALES MANAGERS 








There is a real need for this method 
of instruction 

I personally recommend the use of 
visual aids for training salesmen. . 

The salesman profits more from the 


STUDENTS’ 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war produc- 
tion, they are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

This year Certified Typist Certificates 
will be available to students in schools 
using the 1943-1944 Students’ Typing 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 
dents who can type 30 words per minute 
and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for 


TYPING TESTS 


those who can type 40 words per minut 
and less than 50, and the Gold Certificat 
for those who can type 50 words and aboy4 
per minute and who in addition have a per 
centile ranking of 60 or above on the pro 
duction tests. Full particulars are in 
cluded in the manual which accompanie 
the Students’ Typing Tests. 

Requests for information and comment 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairi 
Avenue, Chicago. 


COPYING TEST 
WITH ERASURES AND CORRECTIONS 
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Percentiles 
100 
99 
98 
95 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


Words per Minute 











ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 


1. Although either form is acceptable, fourteen business English and typewriting autho 
consulted prefer Enclosure in their own writing and only one uses Inclosure. 


2. Ten sources examined retain the distinction that farther should be used in referrin 


to distance while further is used in speaking of remoteness in time or degree. No othe 


author suggests that the words be used interchangeably. 


3. Of nineteen sources consulted, nine accept either form; six state that paragraph 


should be indented five spaces; two accept either form but favor five-space indentions 


one accepts either form but prefers ten-space indentions; one states that paragraph 


should always be indented ten spaces. A study of preferences of 200 actual businessme 


reports that “the long established rule of indenting paragraphs five spaces is being 


abandoned in favor of the ten-space indention, especially where elite type is used.” 


4. In only three textbooks could this point be found. One author admits the advantagt 


of writing on the back as a means of saving paper and filing space but feels that th 
copy is so hard to read that the second sheet is preferred. One source favors using th 
back of the first sheet. The third writer gives both methods but recommends neither. 
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5. Local representatives of three typewriter companies report that 75 or 80 per cent ¢ 
their sales to business offices before the freezing order were for elite type. The fourth 
representative estimates that 75 per cent of his sales to all non-government buye 
(businesses and schools) were pica type but that practically all government machine 
have elite type. All report at least 75 per cent pica type in the schools. It would seem 
that problems in centering and placement during the first days at work might be re: 
duced by providing equipment which will be found on the job. What is the situation in 
YOUR community? 


screen than from like material other- 
wise acquired 

The brilliant salesmen seem to profit 
as much as the others.... 

I have gained anticipated results by 
the use of motion pictures 

Motion pictures cause excessive eye- 
strain 


The motion picture is decidedly supe- 





rior to the verbal method in pre- 
senting facts 
Much of the 


tained by the student after the pe- 


factual matter is  re- 


IS YOUR ADDRESS CORRECT? 


riod of instruction is completed.... 48 





Did you receive this issue of THE JouRNAL at your correct address? If not, please fil 





Of teachers answering the question in the blank below and return it to 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
iorty-three showed visual aids in the 
classroom while nineteen used the 
auditorium. Thirty-six teachers show 
films only once, six teachers show 
films twice and eight teachers show 
films more than twice. While a film 
is being shown twelve make com- 
ments and thirty-five do not. 

An important part of Miss Blom’s 
study is a listing of many 16 mm. 
sound and silent motion pictures, 
sound-slides and filmstrips. 


NEW ADDRES 


Name 
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following statement was issued re- 


The 
the Educational Policies Com- 


cently by 
mission: 

by: the hundreds of thousands, boys 
and girls who in other times would have 
completed high schools, are now leaving 
school before graduation to go to work. 
In some communities, the exodus from 
high school has already reached propor- 
tions which are alarming to all concerned 
for the success of the war effort and 
for the long-time welfare of youth. In 
practically all communities, withdrawals 
have reached the point where they require 
immediate attention and action. And al- 
most everywhere, the rates of withdraw- 
al are steadily mounting. 

“At the same time, there are large 
sources of labor, especially of adults em- 
ployed in the production of luxuries and 
in other nonessential occupations. 





















The Greatest Service 

“The motives which impel youth to 
leave school for work are understandable 
—the attraction of high wages, the desire 
to do something definite to help win the 
war, the influence of the example of 
their fellows, and the arguments and in- 
ducements of those who, thoughtlessly 
or otherwise, would exploit the labor of 
youth. 

“High-school students, and often their 
parents also, are likely to respond to these 
motives without giving thought to other 
considerations, which are of far greater 
importance to the national welfare. All 
adults concerned in these matters—par- 
ticularly employers, school officials, and 
parents—should see that youth clearly un- 
derstand such considerations as_ those 
which follow, and that they carefully 
weigh them before making their decisions. 

“The greatest service which boys and 
girls of 16 and 17 can render to the war 
effort is to get ready for the national 
service which most of them will be called 
upon to give at 18—in the armed forces, 
in war production, in civilian war agen- 
cies, or in specialized training. Time 
after time, high officials of the Army and 
Navy, of government and industry, have 
urged youth to use the years up to 
18 to build the foundations of a broad 
education. That way, they have affirmed, 
lies the greatest national service. 

“The greatest service which boys and 
girls of 16 and 17 can render to them- 
selves is to secure now the education 
which will surely be needed in the highly 
competitive labor market of the post-war 
years. 











































First Claim on Youth 

“Many cases have already been report- 
ed of successful arrangements for com- 
bining part-time work in war occupations 
with the continuation of regular school- 
ing until high-school graduation. Such 
cooperative plans offer the greatest prom- 
ise of a constructive solution to the prob- 
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AN EMERGENCY IN THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


arrangements, however, 
the principle that 


lem. All such 
should be guided by 
both the national welfare and the welfare 
of youth require that education have 
first claim on the time and energies of 
vouik 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


“1, Youth who have not completed 
high school are in the war most effec- 
tively when they are carrying forward 
their regular school work, plus the special 
curricula and activities provided by the 
schools as a recognized part of the total 
war effort. 

“2. School attendance until graduation 
is the best contribution to the war effort 
which school age youth can make. 

“3. Full recognition should be given to 
the statements of the Army, Navy, and 
War Manpower Commission, to the ef- 
fect that the great need is for the high- 
est quality of service which can be ob- 
tained and that continued schooling until 
graduation is the one best assurance for 
the performance desired 

“4. Parents, industry, labor, business, 
and society in general will profit best by 
the adequate education of all youth. 

“5. The personal needs and development 
of the individual pupil can best be met 
by continuance in school until graduation. 

“6. The interpretation of the school 
laws, in respect to school leaving, should 
be made clear, to the effect that permits 
for work are granted for time which is 
released from schooling and that the bur- 
den of proof is upon those who interfere 
with the continuance of youth in school 
until graduation. 


“7. Safeguards for the proper granting 
of work permits should’ be rigorously 
maintained. 


“8. Counseling services should be given 
in connection with individual requests for 
work permits. Pupils should be advised 
to enter only such occupations as are 
officially listed as essential. 

“9. Requests for work permits should 
be presented in advance and personal con- 
tacts should be made with parents before 
the issuance of permits. 

“10. Schools should immediately inter- 
view pupils who left school before the end 
of the preceding term and offer specific 
counseling in respect to the desirability 
of their return to school. 

“11. Each school should survey the lo- 
cal situation with respect to essential 
work needs and the best possible adjust- 
ment for the maximum amount of school- 
ing, with such provision of time for es- 
sential work as may be necessary. 


‘12. The health of pupil workers 
should be given full consideration, and 
provisions for work should apply only 


to those who are physically capable. 

“13. In any of those centers where the 
needs for war emergency manpower can- 
not be 
tive 


met in anv other way, coopera- 
schemes involving adjustments be- 









tween school time and employment should 
be developed, the work schedule not to 
exceed one-half time. 

“14. Every effort should be made to 
meet the needs of working youth by the 
extension of school opportunities through 
late afternoon and evening hours, on Sat- 
urdays, and during the summer months. 
All such extensions of the school sched- 
ule should receive the benefits of State 
aid.” 
© 


GRADE LABELS COME OFF 


Consumers’ Guide News Letter for 
September reports: 

“OPA has eliminated grade-labeling 
requirements on a score of maximum- 
price regulations to conform to the Taft 


amendment to the Emergency Price Con- 


trol Act. In most cases, one of the fol- 
lowing replaces compulsory labeling: 
1. Producers, manufacturers, and 


wholesalers, under a number of regula- 
tions, have the option of marking grade 
on the invoice, rather than using grade 
labels. 

2. In some cases, a descriptive label is 
required to indicate the contents of the 
article, but without reference to grade. 

3. In one regulation (rayon hosiery) 
the retail ceiling, based on specifications, 
must be shown, but the requirement of 
grade marking has been eliminated. 

Commodities affected are beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton, variety meats and 
sausage, butter, eggs, canned fruits and 
vegetables, dry edible beans, peanuts, bed 
linens, anti-freeze, rubber heels, southern 
pine lumber, prime-grade hardwood logs, 
kraft paper, fine papers, and burley to- 
bacco. 

In no case are sellers prohibited from 
continuing to mark or label proper grades 
on articles they sell if they wish to do so. 
Likewise, the actions taken in no way 
affect the requirements in some regula- 
tions that retail ceiling prices be posted.” 


ADDITIONS TO STAFF OF CONSUMER 
EDUCATION STUDY 


members have been added 
to the staff of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. They in- 
clude Effie Bathurst, recently with the 
U. S. Office of Education; Leone Ann 
Heuer, formerly with the Household Fi- 
nance ‘Corp oration in Chicago; Clyde E. 
Rowe of Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Richard S. Stanley of West Hart- 
ford High School, Connecticut; and 
Douglas S. Ward of Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley. The staff has 
begun work on teaching-learning units in 
consumer education. These will be taught 
experimentally in cooperating high 
schools throughout the country. 


Five new 


GOVERNMENT TERMINATES TYPE- 
WRITER PURCHASES FROM USERS 


With an estimated 325,000 new and 
used typewriters already distributed or 
available to the armed services as a re- 
sult of programs inaugurated last year by 
the War Production Board, the cam- 
paign to purchase machines from users 
was terminated September 30th. 

The public response to WPB’s appeal 
for serviceable typewriters was an im- 
portant factor in keeping the fighting 
forces supplied during a period when the 
equipment was available from no other 
officials said. 


sources, 
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N.B.T.A.—Michigan Business 
Education Association Convention 


The annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association will be held 
this year in conjunction with a program of 
the Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion, in Detroit. 

Relative to this convention, J. Murray 
Hill, secretary of the National Business 
Teachers Association, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, has issued the following state- 
ment: “In line with the policy of continu- 
ing strictly essential professional meet- 
ings, the Executive Board of NBTA has 
planned a streamlined, concentrated, mid- 
week meeting in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Michigan, on December 28 and 29, 1943. 
Travel at that time will not interfere with 
the holiday and week-end rush. The theme 
of the convention will be ‘Business Educa- 
tion in Wartime and Its Implications for 
the Future.’ Many unusual procedures and 
techniques have been developed that we 
should all learn about and should adapt for 
the permanent betterment of business ed- 
ucation. You are promised two days of 
profitable discussions. 

“You should plan to make your train 
reservations to avoid week-end travel. 
Make your hotel reservations in advance 
at the Hotel Statler. The rates are: single, 
$3.00 to $6.00; double, $5.00-$9.00; double 
with twin beds, $6.00 to $9.00.” 

The local Detroit convention committee 
is headed by Ivan E. Chapman, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, as the 
NBTA Executive Board Liaison Officer ; 
James L. Holtsclaw, Supervising Principal 
of Commercial Education, Detroit, as the 
General Chairman; and Ivan Mitchell, 
Assistant Principal, Western High School, 
Detroit, as president of the Michigan 
Business Education Association. 

Karl M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and treas- 
urer of NBTA, is in charge of convention 
exhibits ; Lloyd V. Douglas, U. S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, is publicity director ; 
and W. Harmon Wilson, South- Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is mem- 
bership director. 

Complete information about the conven- 
tion program will appear in a later issue 
of this magazine. 


N.A.A.C.S. Meeting Planned 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, of which P. S. Spangler 
is president, held a meeting on June 25 
and 26 in Pittsburgh to review Associa- 
tion affairs. 

It was decided to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the Association this year, as usual, 
probably in December. The date and place 
for the meeting will be announced later. 


A.V.A,. Chicago Meeting 


The keynote to the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association to be held in 
Chicago on December 15-17 will be “Gear- 
ing Vocational and Practical Arts Training 
to War and Post-War Needs.” 
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In addition to the general sessions all 
divisions of the AVA will be represented 
by sectional meetings. The chairman of 
the program committee for the Business 
Educational Section is Bruce E. Gray, Act- 
ing Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Springfield, Illinois. Complete details about 
the program that is being developed by 
Mr. Gray will appear in a later issue. 


A.A.C.C. Membership Growing 


Five new schools have been admitted to 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, aig to a recent announce- 
ment by C. W. Woodward, executive sec- 
retary of this group. 

The new member schools are: Metzler 
Business School, Kingston, Ontario, Can- 
ada, operated by R. H. Metzler; Ogden 
Business College, of which H. R. Gardiner 
is president and owner; Lippert’s Business 
College, Plainview, Texas, owned and man- 
aged by Roy J. Lippert ; Gadsden Business 
College, Gadsden, Alabama, owned by B. 
R. Winstead; and Ohio Valley Business 
College, East Liverpool, Ohio, owned by 
Mrs. M. R. Stier and H. S. Graham. Mr. 
Graham is now in the service of his 
country. 


Directory of Private 
Business Schools 


A directory of private business schools 
in the United States will be published in 
the near future by the War Emergency 
Council of Private Business Schools. It 
will give information regarding all the 
private business schools of the country and 
will be sent to all high schools and public 
libraries throughout the U. S., as well as 
to state departments of education, mem- 
bers of Congress, and Federal Agencies. 


eae ee 
Raymond Gilchrist Laird 
DP ee 


Raymond Gilchrist Laird, an outstanding 
leader in commercial education for many 
years, passed away in August at his home 
in Boston, at the age of 75. 

Mr. Laird’s first teaching position was 
in the public schools of the City of New 
York. Later he and Harry Bentley had 
accounting offices in Hartford and in New 
York. In 1906 when the City of Boston 
established a high school of commerce, he 
was appointed to the faculty. He became 
head of the Commercial Department and 
in 1914 was appointed Head Master of the 
Boston Clerical School. Mr. Laird served 
as its Head Master as well as Head Master 
of the Roxbury High School until he re- 
tired in 1938. 

He was active in many professional as- 
sociations and was a past president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
and of the New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Blanche 
P. Laird, and three children, Captain Noel 
P. Laird of the United States Army. Mrs. 
Gerald Brace and Miss Jane Laird of Bos- 
ton. 


Meeting of New England 
Business College Teachers 


As this issue goes to press, final pians 
are being made by the New England Busi. 
ness College Teachers’ Association for its 
annual fall meeting to be held on October 
16 at the Parker House in Boston. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry will discuss “Transformed Teaching 
for a Transformed World” and Charles 
Zoubek will speak on “Learning Economics 
in Elementary Shorthand.” 

Panel discussions, led by members of the 
organization, are to be a feature of the 
afternoon program. 


Turille Appointed 
NABTTI Research Director 


S. J. Turille, head of the Department oj 
Commerce of The Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, has been appointed 
research director for the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions. He will assemble and classify all 
master’s and doctor’s theses and disserta- 
tions in the field of business education. 

Member schools are urged to submit 
their graduate studies in process and those 
completed as soon as they are requested to 
do so by Mr. Turille. The studies will 
be placed in a forthcoming bulletin to be 
published by the N.A.B.T.T.I 


Dr. Barber to Handle N.E.A. 
Department Correspondence 


According to a recent announcement by 
Cecil Puckett, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, all Depart- 
ment correspondence for the duration will 
be sent out from the office of the sec- 
retary, Dr. Anson B. Barber, at Harrison- 
burg, Vi irginia. This decision was made by 
the Executive Committee in order to fa- 
cilitate services to the members. Trans- 
portation difficulties and shortage of sec- 
retarial help in the Washington office made 
this change necessary. 


Two Interesting Publications 


Delta Pi Epsilon has again made a 
major contribution to the literature of 
business by two interesting publications. 

The Business Education Index, 1942, 
under the editorship of Dr. Eugene 
Hughes, now of the Army Air Corps, 
has come off the press for the third time. 
It has already appeared in 1940 and 1941 
editions. This edition should be particularly 
significant as it brings together for listing 
wartime literature in the field. 

The other publication is the Bibli- 
ography of Research Studies in Business 
Education—1920-1940, which lists all the 
business education dissertations that have 
been registered with the United States Of- 
fice of Education during this particular 
twenty-year period. It was compiled by Dr. 
Herbert Freeman of Newark, New Jersey. 

These publications are available from 
The Business Education World, 270 om 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y., at $1 each 
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Thomas is the scientifically simplified system demanded 
by the faster pace of business, industry, and the armed forces 
today—and in the future. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 





Ed. Note——Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouURNAL, for tnclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the 


service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THE JOURNAL. 





B U.S. Army £& 


Joseph Barry, High School, 
town, Massachusetts. 

L. Fred Barry, High School, 
New Hampshire. 

Angelo Bell, Batavia Branch, Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Batavia, New 
York. 

Frederick A. Calkin, 
Scituate, Massachusetts. 

Louis F. Calloway, Daniel Baker Col- 
lege, Brownwood, Texas. 

John Cassidy, High School, 
Pennsylvania. 

Virgil Chaffin, High 
manche, Texas. 

Clayton Clifford, High School, 
ington, Pennsylvania. 

Peter Collodi, High School, 
Pennsylvania. 

Leonard Deitch, High School, Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

William E. Dobberstein, Elmira Free 
Academy, Elmira, New York. 

Arnold Ellerin, Monticello High 
School, Monticello, New York. 

Arthur F. Fay, High School, Black- 
stone, Massachusetts. 

Gordon Fontanella, High School, Mer- 
iden, Connecticut. 

George A. Froberger, 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 

G. W. Gage, High School, Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ferdinand Gagne, Bay Path Institute 
of Commerce, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Kermit D. Goddard, Central Commer- 
cial School, Denver, Colorado. 

Richard Griffin, High School, 
Ohio. 

B. R. Griffith, Vernon 
School, Kinsman, Ohio. 

Mark R. Guthrie, Norwin Union High 
School, Irwin, Pennsylvania. 

John Halchin, Rowe High 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

F. Douglas Hammond, Bryant Col- 
lege, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Charles E. Hart, Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Wallace Heiges, High School, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Donald Helms, Woodrow 
High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Charles Hicks, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 

F. Kenneth Howe, John Simpkins 
High School, Yarmouth, Massachusetts. 

George H. Johnston, High School, Hill 
City, Minnesota. 

Robert Jordan, 
School, Westview, 
vania. 

William J. Justice, High 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Vincent N. Kennedy, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 


Edgar- 
Enfield, 


High School, 
Sharon, 
School, Co- 
Slat- 


Sharon, 


High School, 


Solon, 


Centralized 


School, 


Wilson 


Westview High 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


School, 


High School, 
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C. J. Kretchner, High School, Crooks- 
ton, Minnesota. 

Noel P. Laird, Franklin & Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Edward Lauck, Southern California 
niga Academy, Long Beach, Cali- 
oria. 

Edward P. Lauther, South Whitehall 
Township High School, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

A. Scott Lee, High School, Richmond 
Hill, New York. 

George Lename, High School, 
ston, Rhode Island. 

Everett Lutenberg, Bayless Business 
College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

: Malkovich, High School, Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota. 

M. L. McDonald, High School, Dub- 
lin, Texas. 

William J. McMichael, High School, 
Blackstone, Massachusetts. 

Jack Moore, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

R. D. Mustard, High School, Tim- 
monsville, South Carolina. 

Andrew O’Bruba, uy High 
School, Youngstown, Ohi 

William G. Page, Medill High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Anthony F. Presogna, Academy High 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Leo J. Query, Monticello High School, 
Monticello, New York. 
M Rislov, High Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota. 

Sidney Rosenberg, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Patsy Rubino, Lincoln Junior-Senior 
High School, Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Harry A. Smith, High School, 
myra, Pennsylvania. 

‘Lloyd Smith, High School, Whitman, 
Massachusetts. 

M. A. Smythe, Jr., National Business 
College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Raymond W. Stickley, High School, 
Keyser, West Virginia. 

Eugene Stone, Chester 
High School, North Manchester, 
ana. 

Carl B. Strand, Billings Business Col- 
lege, Billings, Montana. 

Irwin Sukoenig, vander Childs High 
School, Bronx, N. 

Howard ei High 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. 

Lloyd Tripp, Vermont Junior College, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

A. B. Wagner, High School, Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 

G. S. Witt, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Carl Young, High School, 
Pennsylvania. 


EB OU. S. Army Air Force £ 


Barnett Atkinson, Franklin 
School, Los Angeles, California. 


Cran- 


School, 


Pal- 


Township 


Indi- 


School, 


Hazleton, 


High 


D. A. Ellsmore, High School, New 
Lyme, Ohio. 

Elton Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 

Robert Kroepsch, High School, Pem- 
broke, Massachusetts. 

Alfred Leonardi, High 
leans, Massachusetts. 

James W. Lewis, High 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Charles McMullen, Barnstable 
School, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 

Clarence Vanderpoel, Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 


fF U.S. Navy & 


C. O. Atkinson, High School, Scituate, 
Massachusetts. 

C. C. Axvell, High School, 

Lakes, Minnesota. 

John Berrington, High School, Au- 
rora, Minnesota. 

John Brace, Junior High School, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

John Carthew, Turtle Creek Union 
High School, Turtle Creek, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Hal Chalmersis, Nichols Junior Col- 
lege, Dudley, Massachusetts. 

Michael Farrare, East High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Albion Gammons, E. F. Searless High 
School, Methuen, Massachusetts. 
Ray Gardner, High School, 

Bridge, West Virginia. 

Harold L. Goodwin, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

T. V. Hackney, Marlboro Business 
College, Bennettsville, South Carolina. 

Melvin J. Isenberger, Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

H. H. Kohl, High School, Crookston, 
Minnesota. 

John Lavelle, Butler Township High 
School, Ashland, Pennsylvania. 

Harold Leith, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Levine, Senior High 
Virginia, Minnesota. 

Joseph P. Matthews, Hig! 
Westbury, L. I. 

John M. May, University of 
Detroit, Michigan. 

John C. Miller, High School, 
City, Nebraska. 

W. L. Naiman, High School, 


Illinois. 
High 


. R. Nelson, 
Lake, Minnesota. 

H. A. Remwick, High School, 
son, Illinois. 

Ole Schey, Senior High School, Gil- 
bert, Minnesota. 

Clyde Spitzner, Scott Senior High 
School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

J. K. Stoner, High School, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Earl P. Strong, Special Agent for Re- 
search in Business Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Clarence Tyndall, High School, Pres- 
ton, Idaho. 


School, Or- 
School, 
High 


Detroit 


Capon 


School, 
School, 
Detroit, 
Central 
Genoa, 
School, Cass 
Atkin- 


B& U.S. Marine Corps & 


Bernadine Bell, High School, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Mary E. Kennedy, Center Junior 
High School, Chicopee, Massachusetts. 

Russell Monson, High School, Red 
Lake Falls, Minnesota. 

Lloyd Noble, Glendale Junior College, 
Glendale, California. 


B U.S. Coast Guard £& 


Manual Battaglia, Drake 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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RECENT CHANGES 















































Martha C. Angle, a teacher for the 
past turee years at Spring Hill, Kansas, 
as accepted a teaching position in the 
farion (Kansas) High School. 


Robert J. Anthony has accepted a po- 
sition in the commercial department of 
he Brooklyn (New York) Y.W.C.A. 
rade school. He is a former teacher at 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Freda Bruns has resigned her position 
ht Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, and has accepted 

position at Burlington Junior College, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Westminster Coilege, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has announced the 
advancement of Russell N. Cansler to a 
full professorship. 


Frances Chapman has accepted an ap- 
pointment to the faculty of Toledo Uni- 
versity, Toledo, Ohio. Miss Chapman 
is a former teacher of commercial sub- 
jects in the Junior College of Austin, 
Minnesota. 


Nellie M. Chase who was on leave 


fom Bennington (Vermont) High 
School for one year, returned to her 
teaching position in September. While 


on leave of absence she worked in busi- 
ness offices in Newport, Rhode Island, 
and Springfield, Vermont. 


Nina Clover, formerly director of busi- 
ness education in the public schools of 
Akron, Ohio, has been selected by the 
Hawaii Department of Education to be- 
come the first supervisor of business 
education in Hawaii. Before going to 
Akron Miss Clover was State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for Okla- 
homa. 


Clifford M. Davis, until recently a 
counselor at the Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles, California, has 
been appointed supervisor of commer- 
cial education of the Los Angeles city 
schools, succeeding Barnett Atkinson, 
who is on leave of absence serving in 
the Army Air Force. : 


Ella Mae Elgin, a teacher for two 
years in the commercial department of 
Dana Township High School, Dana, II- 
linois, is now teaching typing and short- 
hand at the Paw Paw Community High 
School, Paw Paw, Illinois. She is also 
acting as the superintendent’s secretary. 


The Board of Education of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert E. Finch as supervisor 
of business education for the Cincinnati 
public schools. Mr. Finch has been a 
teacher in the Cincinnati schools for sev- 
eral years. Before going to Cincinnati 
he taught in the high schools of Ar- 
canum, Barberton, and Euclid, Ohio. 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, a former 
teacher of commercial subjects in Som- 
erville, New Jersey, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, New York, and Newark, New Jer- 
sey, is now directing the business educa- 
tion program at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Paterson. 
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It was recently announced that W. A. 
Guinn, a business teacher in the Austin 
High School, Austin, Texas, has been 
appointed principal of the high school. 
Before going to Austin High School he 
taught at Rio Grande City, Texas. He 
has been assistant principal of the high 
school since 1939 and has been co- 
ordinator of office activities for the last 
year. 


Dr. Kenneth B. Haas has resumed his 
duties as Regional Agent for Distribu- 
tive Occupations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Dr. Haas had 
recently been commissioned a Captain in 


the Army. He served in the Chemical 
Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland. After initiating a teacher- 


training and supervisory program he 
was transferred to Washington, D. C., 
where he served as_ Chief, School 
Branch, Chemical Warfare Service. He 
was placed on an inactive status early in 
September and returned to his civilian 
employment a few days later. 


Ruth Hughes, an instructor in the 
School of Education at the University 
of Missouri for the past three years, is 
now working for her doctorate at New 
York University. She has been suc- 
ceeded at the University of Missouri by 
Lillian Sawford, a former teacher in the 
high school at Festus, Missouri. Miss 
Sawford has been on the staff of the 
University Laboratory School at the 
University of Missouri for the past two 
summers. 


Clyde W. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed Special Agent for Research in 
Business Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., to replace 
Dr. Earl P. Strong, who recently was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Navy. 
Dr. Estelle L. Popham, a former mem- 
ber of the faculty of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed head of the Department 
of Business and Associate Professor at 
Meredith College, filling the position 
formerly held by Mr. Humphrey. 

Lieutenant Strong had been on the 
staff of the Business Education Service 
since June, 1942, having formerly served 
as city supervisor of business education 
in the public schools of Washington, 
D. C., and more recently as training con- 
sultant to the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In addition to several vears of prac- 
tical business experience, Mr. Humphrey 
has had wide experience in the field of 
education as teacher, high school prin- 
cipal, college department head, and as 
director of business teacher training. 
For many years he was secretary of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Before going to Bucknell University, 
Dr. Popham was head of the secretarial 
department of Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri, and taught for two years at 
The Packard School in New York City 
while studying for the doctorate at New 
York University. 








Rena J. Keay has resigned her posi- 
tion at Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York, to accept a position on the faculty 
of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey. Before 
going to Russell Sage College she was 
head of the commercial department at 
St. Johnsbury (Vermont) Academy. 


Donald Eugene Kinnett has been ap- 
pointed Co-ordinator of Distributive 
Education in Los Angeles, California, 
succeeding P. W. Thelander, who is on 
leave of absence in government work. 
Mr. Kinnett has recently been teaching 
merchandising subjects in Los Angeles 
City College. 


Marion A. Koch, a former teacher in 
the Stoystown (Pennsylvania) High 
School is now teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the Central High School, Manns- 
ville, New York. 


Dr. Marion Lamb has been promoted 
to Assistant Chief of the Training Sec- 
tion in the Adjutant General’s office in 
Washington. Anna C,. Bolton, a for- 
i Windle School, 


mer instructor in the 
New York City, is now Supervisor of 


Skill Training in the Adjutant General’s 
office, the position formerly held by Dr. 
Lamb. 


Agnes Lebeda is now teaching in 
Pratt, Kansas. Before going to Pratt, 
Miss Lebeda taught in the Caldwell 
(Kansas) High School for three years. 


Mabel Leidy has accepted a teaching 
position at Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Miss Leidy 
was a teacher at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, before ac- 
cepting her present position. 


The appointment of Alva LeRoy 
Prickett as dean of the School of Busi- 
ness of Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, was recently announced. Dean 
Prickett has been professor of account- 
ing in Indiana University School of 
Business for a number of years. 


Marsdon A. Sherman has been ap- 
pointed professor of business and head 
of the Department of Secretarial Science 
at Richmond Professional Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Sherman has 
been teaching at Westport, Connecticut, 
while working toward his doctorate at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is a former teacher at Salinas Junior 
College, Salinas, California. 


Mrs. Grace Underwood has joined the 
faculty of Puryear High School, Pur- 
year, Tennessee. 


Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, who has been a 
teacher of vocational education in the 
accelerated program to train storekeep- 
ers at the United States Naval Training 
School, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, for the past year has ac- 
cepted a position as Associate Profes- 
sor of Accounting and Finance and act- 
ing head of the Accounting and Finance 
Department, Division of Commerce, 
Teens Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 
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Accuracy 


Script Shorthand is specifically designed to 


meet normal business shorthand speeds, 
which in practise do not exceed 120 words 
per minute. Therefore it is not over-bur- 
dened with complexities required only at a 
reporting level. Because of its simpler and 
more exact forms, Script is incomparably 
more legible than any other system, achiev- 
ing at least 99% average accuracy. This 
unmistakable legibility under all circum- 
stances, by any writer of the system or after 
any lapse of time, is the most distinctive 
characteristic of Script Shorthand. 

Volume 28 of the “HARVARD 

STUDIES IN EDUCATION” 


has this to say about Script 
Shorthand: 


igerenpeenllllienees 
The purpose of the Shorthand Study was to determine the 
relative merits of and Script shorthand when taught in 
public high schools for a period of two years, with the objective 
of general office use. In terms of the features examined in the 
study, Script shorthand exhibited substantially greater relative 
merits. 








Write for the 16-page Sum- 
mary of the Shorthand Study 
mentioned above, Mailed free. 


Teacher training in Script Shorthand is 
available at all times without expense to 
school or teacher 


Y Ats!, f 
Note C Lp 


ev s 
gaare’ 


HORT 


the coming shorthand system 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 
1 Madison Avenue New York 10, N Y 





DEFFENDALL’ 


Actual esvesaghth 


— REVISED EDITION — 


This classic in business education is now available in a 
new edition, completely rewritten, larger in content, and 
newly illustrated. $1.84 (list) 


The Macmillan Co. 


New York : Boston 
Dallas : Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 








TEACHERS WANTED 


with chemistry, accounting and personnel backgrounds to han- 
dle very technical research and statistical information in na- 
tional organizations. Record-keeping is the library angle of an 
office. There is also need for those capable of supervising 
good-sized filing departments. Such work offers the follow- 
ing advantages: 

1. Variety of duties 

2. Contacts with many people 

3. Opportunities to work out ideas of one’s own 

4. Salary increases 
Our comprehensive correspondence course is based on 26 years 
of experience in setting up filing systems in customers’ offices. 
Full details sent on request. Graduates have the use of our 
free placement service. 


CHICAGO BUREAU OF FILING AND INDEXING 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 




















for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 





Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me ...... 


Corer esreeeeeereresresresresnesceos AIO wc eee eersevneves 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
or paid for within 10 days.) 
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Government, Business Education in the—11, May. 
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Typewriter Situation ne Business Education, Im- 
plications of the—21, January. 

Typewriters for the Ww aan December. 

Typewriting, Daily Assignments Preferred in 
24, June. 

Typewriting for the War 
Clerical—15. November. 


Effort, Accelerated 


Typewriting, I Don’t Use Budgets to Teach—13, 
April. 
Tyeeettin Learning Correct Motions in—13, 


October. 
Typewriting, 
tember. 
Typewriting, Some Problems 
vanced—13. May. 
Typewriting, Ten-Minute 
Tests in—10, Tune. 
Typewriting, Ten Questions for the Teacher of— 
19, February. 
Typewriting, The Weeks of—15, 
December. 
Typing Pendulum 
Typing Quiz—14, 
December; 20, 
March; 12, April: 
Typing Tests, S 
vember; 28, 
February; 2 


Personalized Instruction in—19 Sep- 
in Teaching Ad- 


Versus Three-Minute 


Second Six 


Today, The—13, March. 
October; 16, November; 20, 
Tanuary; 20, February; 16, 
17, May: 25, June. 
24, October; 21, No- 
December; 26, January; 22, 
2, March; 22, April; 31, May. 
Vv 





Veon, Dorothy H.—16, June. 
Vermilye, William M.—13, December. 
Ww 
Walker, George Thomas—17, November. 
Veiss, Virginia—13, March. 
Wolfe, Arnold D.—13, April. 
Z 
Zacur, Howard A.—17, March. 
Zelliot, Ernest A.—7, February (editorial). 














OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 











BUSINESS MATHEMATICS FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of 
Denver. 192 pages, 842 x 11. $1.50 


Here is a new workbook with sufficient instructional mate- 
rial to be used without a text. It is designed to give the 
business student the essential ability to deal with numeri- 
cal facts, and the equally essential facility in figure work 
that underlies most decisions in business as well as routine 
duties. 


ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


By KATE M. MONRO, formerly Extension In- 
structor, Columbia University. In press— 
ready in October. 

A fresh, direct approach distinguishes this book, which de- 


votes itself solely to the application of English to secretarial 
usage and problems. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRETARY 


By MIRIAM BREDOW, Dean of Women, East- 
ern School for Physicians’ Aides. 247 pages, 
542 x 8, $2.25 

Information on all aspects of medical office routine is pre- 


sented in this new text, from making appointments to writing 
out patients’ case histories. 2,000 medical terms are defined. 


THE TECHNICAL SECRETARY SERIES 


By QUEENA HAZELTON, formerly of Texas 
Christian University. 
These manuals, especially suitable for war training courses, 
contain technical previews in Gregg shorthand outlines, 


solid-matter dictation based on the previews, and a complete 
glossary of the terms in each field. 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER. 133 pages, 53% x 8. 
$1.00 

THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER. 121 pages, 53% x 8. 
$1.00 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SECRETARY. 358 pages, 
53% x 8. $2.00 
THE AVIATION SECRETARY. 233 pages, 53% x 8. $1.50 


= TO THE ENGINEER. 309 pages, 53% x 8. 
i392 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 














The most modern methods of wood construction are 
embodied in Globe-Wernicke wood files. They are 
efficient as well as beautiful. 
Drawers operate easily and ga 
quickly. File clerks enjoy their 
many advantages. i 
For almost every filing purpose 
there is a wood file made by 
Globe-Wernicke. Your filing re- 
quirements can be best met with 
these dependable wood filing 
cabinets. 

* 
Consult your local Globe-Wernicke 


dealer . . . or write direct to us 
for more information. 














Globe-Wernicke 


(Orfavetlavar-lenmelarce 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 











BREWER and LANDY 


Occupations Today 


A new, up-to-date book which helps boys 
and girls to see where they fit into the war 
effort either in the armed services or civilian 
occupations and, by discovering their abili- 
ties and interests, to choose a satisfactory 
lifetime occupation. $1.64 


GOODMAN and MOORE 


Economics in Everyday Life 


The NEW EDITION featurés material on 
consumer education and wartime economics 
which coordinates with the Victory Corps 
Program. $2.00 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 


Business Record-Keeping 




















A complete two-year course witth vocational 
objectives — Elementary Course and Ad- 
vanced Course. Makes business practices 
familiar and clear. $1.88, Adv. Course. $1.60 


Prices subject to discount 


Ginn and Company 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Columbus San Francisco 


Boston 
Dallas 
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RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by Ed- 
ward J. McNamara and Charles E. Baten, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 292 pp. $1.32. 


Rational Dictation Studies is a new 
text of up-to-date material for advanced 
shorthand classes. 

It is organized into six sections: (1) 
Two hundred word-retention exercises, 
progressively increasing in length, to pro- 
vide practice in word carrying; (2) One 
hundred repetition exercises, each pro- 
gressively longer, for the development of 
writing facility; (3) Stepping-up ex- 
ercises—business letters for progressive 
practice in building speed and endurance; 
(4) A section of legal material; (5) Ar- 
ticles, selected for their cultural and prac- 
tical value in content, as well as for 
practice in dictation; and (6) Illustra- 
tive material and suggestions for rating 
advanced shorthand according to the re- 
quirements of the New York State Re- 
gents Examination in advanced short- 
hand. 

Marginal outlines are provided as a stu- 
dent aid for accurate vocabulary build- 
ing. The text is indexed so that the 
materials are classified according to dif- 
ferent types of business. 

® 
OUR MONEY AND OUR LIFE IN WAR- 


TIME—A Wartime Supplement for 
Consumer Education, by James E. Men- 
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denhall and Marcus Rosenblum; Cin- 
boys cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
war Company, 48 pp. 8c. 
ilian This booklet brings up to date for war- 
bili- time use and reference the problems of 
tory consumer education as they relate to money 
values. 






It deals intensively with problems such 
as taxes, prices and rents, wages, farm 
prices, savings, rationing, consumer credit, 
and consumer conservation. It presents 
these materials in picture and print, and 
includes a current bibliography for each 
topic. 





















on te : 
nics These materials can be used as a supple- 
ment to a text in consumer education, and 
rps can further be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion with groups of adults interested 
in wartime problems of the consumer. 
2 
PRODUCTION CONTROL, by Asa S. 
Knowles and Robert D. Thomson, New 
nal York: The Macmillan Company, 271 
Ad pp. $2.50. 
ces Production Control is a reproduction of 





a part of a current larger volume, J/ndus- 
trial Management, by the same authors. 
In this handy, small publication is pre- 
sented one important and specific phase of 
plant operation, dealing with two elements 
—materials and direct labor. 

The control of production is, indeed, 
vital problem in the current war effort 
and will also loom as an important one 
in the competitive effort of the postwar 
Period. It is not only, the authors say, 
a problem of speeding the output of the 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





plant—it is the problem of making the 
best use of existing facilities so as to 
gain increased production. 

Storekeeping is a very important aspect 
of this problem of production control, and 
includes the keeping of all information 
needed in determining costs of production. 
Control of production is also the prob- 
lem of standardization and simplification, 
and of the creation and improvement of 
devices of production. These are prob- 
lems of development and engineering. It 
is also a problem of planning procedures. 

A substantial part of the text is de- 
voted to presenting four different types of 
control: Jobbing or specific-order produc- 
tion, rate or mass production, load or avail- 
able equipment planning, and timing of 
specific undertakings. 

Cost control, too, is a definite part of 
the production problem. Overhead expense, 
control of variable costs, the cost diagram 
and its ratios, and the triangle diagram 
are specific subjects treated in the section 
of the book dealing with costs. 

The text material is well illustrated and 
the problems for special application are 
practical. 

a 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS (Second Edi- 
tion), by Cleon C. Richtmeyer and Jud- 
son W. Foust, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 401 pp. $2.75. 


A college text in business mathematics. 

This Second Edition, revised and ex- 
panded, comes from the press with new 
material of timely interest. It provides for 
a more thorough review of the processes 
of basic mathematics. The problem mate- 
rial throughout the text has been carefully 
revised and new problems have been added. 
Correlation has been added to the chapter 
on statistics, and instalment buying is in- 
cluded in the treatment of arithmetic pro- 
gressions and annuities. 

The publication includes other features 
which make it a practical text for class- 
room use. Self-tests for each chapter are 
included as especially helpful to individual 
check of mastery, and answers to the odd- 
numbered problems are to be found in the 
back of the book. Supplementary refer- 
ences are also listed as sources for addi- 
tional material and tables are included in 
the Appendix. 

The treatment of ovtailales is simple 
and this text should therefore interest the 
learner as well as the teacher. 


HOW TO CONDUCT ARMY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, by Henry C. Colreon and 
F. Allen Burt, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 119 pp. $1.50. 


A basic textbook for training in military 
correspondence, both for the Army officer 
who dictates and the enlisted man or ci- 
vilian who types it. 

This volume is handy in size and a con- 
venient source of information dealing with 
the essentials. It has been prepared by 
persons who have had experience in Army 
and civilian schools in the teaching of cor- 
respondence. 

In addition to the material on military 
letter writing based on Army regulations, 
a chapter on the Dewey Decimal System 
of Filing is included. The understanding 
ot this type of filing is essential to the 
War Department Decimal File System. 


KNOW YOUR MONEY, Washington, D. 
C.: United States Secret Service, Treas- 
ury Department. 32 pp. Free. Also 
Teacher’s Study Guide and Quiz. 


Crime prevention is good educational 
policy—that is what the United States 
Secret Service emphasizes through the 
materials it is offering to the schools as 
a part of its educational program to 
safeguard the public. 

This 32-page pamphlet is a recent pub- 
lication of the Service in its educational 
offering. How to know counterfeit 
money, what to do about it, how to 
guard against forged government checks, 
counterfeiting in the war—these are some 
of the major problems discussed in this 
booklet. 

A Teacher's Study Guide and Quiz is 
also available as an aid to teaching these 
materials. This leaflet also contains a 
bibliography of current materials avail- 
able for further study of money. 

In addition to these printed materials, 
the Secret Service offers the use of two 
16-millimeter sound films to supplement 
the teaching of this subject. These films 
are entitled Know Your Money and Mak- 
ing Money. 

Publications and films of this nature 
will vitalize the teaching of junior busi- 
ness training or consumer education, and 
will relate text materials to current prob- 
lems. 


INFLATION IN ONE EASY LESSON, by 
Harry Scherman. Available from the 
Council for Democracy, 11 West 42 
Street, New York, N. Y. 22 pp. 10c. 
Special quotation for 100 copies or 
more. 


This short study appeared in the April 
17 issue of Colliers and has been reprinted 
by the courtesy of that publication. 

In very simple English it presents the 
wartime and postwar problems of inflation, 
as they are understood by monetary 
authorities of this country. 
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KEEP YOUR WORK 
“ON THE BEAM” with 


bstectrvuk 


RENEW POINTS 


While you may not be able to 
get a new fountain pen until 
after the war, you can meet to- 
day’s urgent business demands 
with Renew Points for your 
business writing tasks. Dealer 
stocks are rationed and there 
may be a slight delay in filling 
your order. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 

















“THE BACK OF THE BOOK' 


(SEE PAGE 12 FOR QUESTION) 





The Department of Public Instruction in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania reports in its publication, Pennsylvania Public Instruction, 
Volume X, No. 9, May, 1943, that schools in the state have under- 
taken training programs to meet the demand for office workers in 


government and in business. 


The following statement (pages 22 


and 23 of the publication) indicates the nature of the work being 


done by the schools of that state: 


“At the very beginning of the war it be- 
came evident that correspondence, orders, 
requisitions, payrolls, and other kinds of 


clerical work are necessary in war indus- 


tries for the making of guns and the build- 
ing of ships, in military operations for 
communicating and furnishing supplies, 
and for carrying on the detail work of 
governmental offices and private businesses 
engaged in wartime work. Adequately 
trained office workers were needed quickly 
and in constantly increasing numbers. Edu- 
cational leaders in Pennsylvania are meet- 
ing the increasing shortage of trained of- 
i workers by the following steps: 

. Determination of the number and 
ices of trained office workers needed in 
vital war production areas of the State 
through contacting the United States Em- 
ployment Service, The United States Civil 
Service Commission, personnel and of- 
fice managers in war industries, military 
officials, governmental — officials, and 
through surveys made by local business re- 
search organizations, Chambers of Com- 
merce, service clubs, etc. 

2. Organizing local advisory committees 
for clerical training to determine how best 
to meet these needs in individual com- 
munities. This committee to consist of 
representatives of the groups listed in the 
preceding step, with the addition of di- 
rectors of business education and other es- 
sential officials from the public schools. 

3: wei 0} business education 
courses, facilities, equipment, and meth- 


ods for training office workers in the | 


schools. A single example will be men- 
tioned in connection with the reorganizing 
of equipment. Typewriters have become 
a problem in many schools. This prob- 
lem has been solved by pooling the equip- 
ment, scheduling the use of typewriters 
every period in the day, scheduling classes 
before and after school and in the evening, 
discontinuing personal-use and pre-voca- 
tional classes in the junior high school, 
scheduling two intensive thirty-minute 
periods of typing instruction during one 
class period, etc. 

4. Organizing extension classes in the 
afternoons and evenings for training need- 
ed wartime office workers through short, 
intensive, refresher courses for those for- 
merly engaged in office work, and short, 
intensive pre-employment courses, devoted 
to a single field of instruction, for those 
who have not had previous experience in 
office work. 

5. Since store workers and other distrib- 
utive occupational workers are necessary 
during wartime for the distribution of 
goods to consumers and the maintenance 
of morale among consumers on the home 
front, distributive occupational training 
programs have been organized in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades in the public 
schools, and extension classes, afternoons 
and evenings, for training adult workers 
for needed wartime distributive occupa- 
tions. The latter program includes the 
training of replacement workers in retail 


establishments, retraining and upgradin 
experienced workers in retail establi 
ments, training owners and managers 
understand wartime conditions and cog 
trols affecting public operations, and 
program to train retailing executives ho 
to teach an employe quickly and effective} 

6. Organizing classes in the last 
vears of the high school, and evening 
tension classes for adults in consumer be 
havior. These courses include such topig 
as government rationing, hoarding, over 
buying, shortages, credit control, conse 
tion, substitution, salvage, inflation pre 
sures, taxes, racketeering, restricted com 
munication and transportation, budgetin 
intelligent buying, systematic saving fo 
war bonds, and income control. 

7. The organization of a Committee o 
Consumer Education in the Departmen 
of Public Instruction to assist schools i 
initiating and developing programs in con 
sumer education, and preparing, collecting 
and disseminating instructional material 
in this field. 

8. Through the ESMWT program unde 
the direction of The Pennsylvania Stat 
College, free courses are being offere 
throughout the State in accounting, stati 
tics, personnel management, office manag 
ment, cost control, etc. 

9. Public evening school classes through 
out the State are offering at least tw 
groups of intensive courses in shorthand 
typing, bookkeeping and accounting, busi 
ness machines, filing, etc., each schod 
year. 

“The challenge is for leaders in th 
field of business education to maintain 
optimistic attitude, to be creative and aler 
in their approach to their job, and to wo 
as they have never worked before. Offid 
workers and salespeople will continue to b 
in a strategic position to build home-fron 
morale, and the problem of training adé 
quate personnel in these fields will be wit 
us, not only for the duration, but for th 
reconstruction period which will follo 
the cessation of hostilities. 








ciaak Teacher 


Summer Sessio 
July 3 to August 11, 1944 


Methods courses in secretarial and accoun 


ing subjects. Also skill development 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstandin 
faculty. During the last two summe 
Teachers attended from every state in th 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, } 
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